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THE PLACE OF THE COMMUNITY CEN- 
TER IN PUBLIC EDUCATION! 

I HAVE sometimes felt that the main ef- 
fect of the words of our printed courses of 
study was to hide from us the real purpose 
behind public education. To-day we are 
so close to its minutizw and so removed from 
its origin that it is easy to lose sight of the 
distinctive end which was to be attained by 
I have in mind now the 
the publie 


To get at 


its establishment. 
that is 
school, not the private school. 
the motives behind any undertaking we 


purpose peculiar to 


have usually to go back to its beginnings. 
Not long ago I came across some extracts 
from the old Boston school laws. In 1642 
there was an ordinance to the effect that 
selectmen were required by law to ‘‘have a 
vigilant eye over their brethren and neigh- 
bors; to see that none of them shall suffer 
so much barbarism in any of their families 
as not to endeavor to teach their children 
and apprentices so much learning as may 
enable them perfectly to read the English 
obtain a knowledge of the 
In this frank statement of 


tongue and 
capital laws.’’ 
we see clearly 
They 
educational 


our forefathers’ feelings 
their 
viewed 
scheme which depended upon family initia- 
tive They 


afraid it would not give to all the members 


distrust of home edueation. 


with suspicion any 


and family enterprise. were 


of the rising generation the knowledge and 


training which were requisite for good 


citizenship. They were frankly afraid that 


if no central authority intervened in the 


1916, be 


Principals’ 


delivered February 28, 


One of 


address 


1An 


Auxiliary the Chicago 


fore 
Club. 
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cause of intellectual preparedness there 


would be a great many weak spots in their 


civie armament. And so it was primarily 


a civic motive which prompted the estab 
lishment of tax-supported public schools 
Ilistory tells us that every extension of the 
elective franchise has shortly thereafter 
followed by an extension of educa- 
tional privilege. With 


has automatically come an en 


been 
every advance of 
democracy 


largement of the extent of publie educa 
to be ruled bv the people 
that 


slogan of every party or nation dedicated 


tion. If we are 


we must educate our rulers is the 
to the tasks of self-government. 
that 
new branch of publie education is proposed 
In the 
advocacy of continuation or industrial edu 
cation frequent reference has been made to 
When 
we turn to the essay in which Kerschen 
the 


first 


It is interesting to note whenever a 


a civic motive is usually behind it. 


the continuation schools of Munich. 


steiner, creator of these continuation 
outlined his principles, wi 
is labeled “(Tne Eduea 


and throughout its 


schools. 
that it 
tion of German Youth’’ 


find Civie 
pages there is a constant concern over th 
means for the right formation of character 
Recently a prominent English educator has 
translated Kerschensteiner’s later writings, 
and the volume bears the significe title 
of ‘*The Schools and the Nation.’’ 

Several years ago in New York City four 
young gunmen were put on trial for mur- 
After 
member of the distri 


der. their conviction a prominent 


ct attorney's offi rave 


a page interview in which he pointed ou 


that all four criminals had passed through 


the city’s elementary schools, and he used 
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the fact as an excuse for pointing out short- 
comings in the present educational provi 
sions Wherever crime appears In a@ spec- 
tacular way there is immediately an out 
spoken inquiry as to whether our publie 
schools are adequately fulfilling their main 
function. I am not concerned here with 
the justice or injustice of such criticisms. 
| mention them rely as evidences of the 
kind of results which the people are expect 
ng from educational systems they support 
\s individuals we may regard the publie 
school as an avenue to personal success, but 
society always looks upon it as the source 
of the material that is to feed and invig- 
orate its vital institutions. If there were 
a serious proposal to abolish the tax-sup 
ported school system the storm of protest 
which would arise throughout the country 
would not, I believe, be based mainly upon 
the peril to the advancement of knowledge 
or upon the threat to individual opportu 
nity, but upon the menace to the safety of 
the nation. The fundamental purpose of 
publie education, then, as I see it, is to pre 
pare individuals for useful membership in 
a democratic society. 

My reason for dwelling so long upon the 
c vie purpose of publie schooling is to be 
found in the implications which are in 
volved in that conclusion, A youth may 
has no civic 

[f the pur 


not vote or hold oftice. Ile 
status until he becomes of age. 
pose of the publie school is to affect his 
citizenship the entire goodness or badness 
of its work upon him does not, can not in 
the nature of things, appear until he be 
omes a eitizen. The elementary school 
plants its seeds in the period of six to four- 
teen but its fruitage is not determined until 
twenty-one and after. A school principal 
ean be no more indifferent over what hap- 
pens to his graduates during the years 
leading up to their majority than the Cali 


fornia orange grower can be indifferent to 





what happens to his fruit during its jour 
ney across the continent to the eastern 

arket. The public school may turn out a 
hoy who is ever so adept in the three R’s, 
who is thoroughly well-stocked with geo 
graphical and historical facts and who has 
heen excellently grounded in the first steps 
of a useful ealling, but if he arrive at 
adulthood a drunkard or a gambler the 
purpose the state had in providing that 
training will be effectually defeated and a 
ereat educational loss will have been sus 
tained. A girl may be given a first-class 
training in all the household arts but if she 
arrive at womanhood with an impaired 
character her value to society as a bearer 
and trainer of future citizens will have been 
largely lost and the results wrought upon 
her by the school will have been neutral- 
ized. We provide tubercular pupils with 
open-air classrooms in order to save edu- 
cational results. Edueational efficiency de 


strongly that we 


mands just provide 
community centers to save the characters of 
our graduates. In the degree that a school 
system is sincere in its purpose to train up 
useful citizens, to that degree it is bound to 
use all its facilities—and to ask for more if 
they are needed—in following up and pro- 
tecting its product until the years of adult- 
hood are safely reached. 

[It goes without saying that the main way 
the school can extend its supervision over 
the teenage is to exercise control over th 
activities of young people during their leis 
ure hours. There are schemes for giving 
an educational character to a portion of the 
adoleseent’s work hours. I wish them the 
fullest possible success. But from the na- 
ture of the case such undertakings can have 
only a limited operation and affect only a 


small part of the problem. As respects the 


great bulk of young people the public school 
has only two main methods of approach. 


These are (1) the systematic and standard- 
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ized courses of the evening or continuation 
classes, and (2) the free, uncoordinated 
activities of the social or community cen- 
ter. Regarding the evening and continua- 
tion schools I have very little to say. I 
should like to see them become as effective 
in serving individual and social needs as it 
is humanly possible to make them. It is 
evident, however, that they can not be made 
to reach all of our adolescents without legal 
compulsion and I do not believe that a com- 
pulsory system of evening schools is at pres- 
ent either legislatively feasible or educa- 
tionally desirable. The only alternative the 
school system ean offer is the community 
center and in that institution it has, I be- 
lieve, a strong and yet gentle arm which it 
ean hold out over its young people during 
their perilous journey through adolescence 
to civic maturity. The community center 
may be regarded then not only as the com- 
plement but as an integral part of the well- 
rounded public-school system. 

Sometimes I think of school children as a 
mass of little objects which are fastened to 
the surface of a huge cylinder that makes 
one complete revolution every twenty-four 
hours. As it moves inexorably around it 
earries these boys and girls successively 
I see them 
first coming out of the night into the dress- 
Then 
they move on to a period in the street— 


through various environments. 
ing and eating activities of the home. 


chasing each other about, stopping before 
shop windows, threading their way through 
and trucks to the publie school. 
There they are plunged into classrooms, 
arithmetic, contact 
with mates and various other sets of stimuli. 


autos 


mental competitions, 
Emerging again in the afternoon the wheel 
carries them next into a period of games, 
bill-board excitements, and the myriad of 
scenes and events which constitute modern 
street life. After supper they are carried 


through an hour or so of the movie, the 
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eandy shop, or perhaps a dip into school 
the 


Each school day these 


books, before being buried again in 
oblivion of night. 
children are carried through the same sets 
of environments—the home, the street, the 
school, the street and the home. Each envi- 
likened to a or a 


Each does something to the fabrie of 


ronment may be wash 
stain. 
the child every time he passes through it, 
Of all these environments the school is the 
only one which has behind it a conscious 
and fixed purpose because it is the only one 
that deliberately assumed its job. Its aim 
is to infiltrate those habits, powers and facts 
within the fibers of the child which will pre- 
pare it for useful membership in a demo- 
eratie society. 

For the performance of this tremendous 
task the school is allowed, in the majority 
of cases, but 1,500 six-hour contacts with 
the life of the child, and every one of those 
daily periods in which the child’s growth 
the 
both preceded and followed by periods in 


is subjected to school’s influence is 
which the street and the home exercise their 


own molding powers upon the pupil’s 


plastic personality. I do not intend to as- 
sert that all of the influences of the home 
and all of the influences of the street are 
hostile to the 


school, but I do believe that in every neigh- 


endeavors of the public 
horhood in this country there are many 
families whose customs are not in accord 
with the carefully thought-out practises of 
the schoo] and many streets in which scenes 
and events regularly occur which are detri- 
mental to a moral upbringing. According 
to my own observation there are, for ex 
ample, few homes even in residential sec- 
tions which insist habitually upon the de- 
gree of orderliness in the care of personal 
helongings that is commonly enforced in the 
publhie school. while games of chance, libid- 
and property-destroying 


inous literature 


pranks are to be found on the streets of the 
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privileged as well as in the slum districts. 
Such influences as these, hostile and abso- 
lutely counteractive to the school’s efforts, 
work upon vast numbers of our children 
sixty and more hours every week, while the 
school’s influences surround them only 
thirty hours a week or one half of that time. 
When you consider this fact together with 
the vividness, the attractiveness of the les- 
sons of the street and the all-pervasiveness 
of the lessons of the home, if the school 
really desires to make its deposits stick in 
the child’s character, really wishes to plant 
a leaven that will not spoil, is it not incum- 
bent upon it to do at least what it can to 
bring the influences of the home and those 
of the street into greater harmony with its 
own? 

There are several ways in which the 
school can work to this end. Through its 
home visitors and school nurses it can do 
something to transfer its standards to the 
home and through its truant officers and 
principals it can cooperate with other pub- 
lic agencies in making the streets more 
wholesome. But its great opportunity con- 
sists in its ability to bring parents into the 
schoolhouse in the margin of the day, to 
discuss the interests of children, thus bring- 
ing the fathers and mothers into a friction- 
less contact with class-room practises and 
ideals. By promoting associations of citi- 
zens for civic and neighborhood purposes it 
can do much to organize the play-time of 
children and to rid the district of unwhole- 
some amusement resorts. These you will at 
once perceive are the activities of the com- 
munity center. As means of increasing 
educational efficiency they vitally connect 
that institution with the work of the pub- 
lie school. 

Before taking up the organization of the 
community center let me just point to the 
striking fact of modern life which deter- 
mines its essential character. And that is 
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the fact that as a people we are wont to 
spend our marginal periods increasingly in 
some sort of group activity. If a person 
wants to study painting he joins an art stu- 
dents’ league. If he wants to acquire a 
musical accomplishment he joins a chorus 
ora banjo club. If he is interested in elec- 
trical experimentation he joins a wireless 
club; in public speaking, he joins a de 
bating club. Everywhere about us we find 
little coteries, little knots of people coming 
together to pursue some common congenial 
end. The omnipresence of group activities 
is probably one of the most significant as- 
pects of our modern civilization. Manu- 
facturing, political changes, social reform, 
the acquisition of culture—practically all 
of the present-day ends are pursued through 
corporations, parties, associations, or some 
kind of a group. As a nation we have al- 
ready begun to emerge from our traditional 
policy of isolation and to form understand- 
ings with other powers. Witness our re- 
cent dealings with South American nations. 
And so it is not at all strange that for the 
boy or girl in the teens the great avenue of 
approach to life situations is to-day through 
some kind of group activity. It is precisely 
this fact that confers upon the community 
center its social usefulness. The commu- 
nity center is a school, but it is a school in 
which the pupils are groups. Whether it is 
an audience, a dancing party, a club, a gym 
class or the gathering in a quiet-games 
room, the administrative unit in the school 
center is always the group. 

Modern groups have one astonishing 
characteristic. When it came to me the 
other day it seemed like a bit of unextin- 
guishable sunshine. All associations of 
persons who voluntarily come together in 
an unashamed, open way for the attain- 
ment of a common end are always animated 
by wholesome motives. The methods they 
have in mind may be wrong but their ends 


Nemes 
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are always laudable. One never hears of 
a congress of embezzlers or reads the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting of pickpockets. One 
never receives the program of the conven- 
tion of burglars. But on the other hand 
one is besieged by the printed matter of 
missionary societies, reform associations, 
improvement leagues, Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls. As a rule, the more 
widely a group appeals for support the 
more altruistic are its motives. And so it 
ean be laid down that any voluntary group- 
ing of human beings organized in an open 
and public way is a body which can be 
safely helped by an institution like the 
community center that is devoted to social 
and civie welfare, 

The methods of the public-school system 
and of the community center are funda- 
mentally much alike. If we seek for the 
essence of public education we do not find 
it in the kinds of activities it carries on. 
Reading and writing were taught before 
the school came into existence. Toddlers 
in the home are frequently taught their 
letters and how to count before entering 
school. Instruction is continually being 
given all about us—in the home, the office, 
the shop and the store. Not one of the 
activities of the publie school are, broadly 
speaking, indigenous to that institution. 
Every one of them existed before the school 
took it up. Every one of them is still going 
on outside of the school. What the school 
does is to improve the performance of these 
instructing activities. Home education is 
uneven, unskilful; not all children receive 
it. School education is systematized, ad- 
ministered by specialists: all boys and girls 
receive it, so far as their capacities admit, 
in equal amounts. The essence of public 
education, as I see it, consists in the better- 
ment which it imparts to the activities it 
assumes. 

The essential accomplishment of the com- 


munity center consists in the improvement 
of the activities of groups. Here is a 
coterie of young people who wish to dance. 
When they come to the schoolhouse their 
social affairs are immediately required to 
conform to certain standards of deport- 
ment. The environment in which they 
dance is cleansed of incitements to alcoholie 
indulgence; it is freed from overt entice- 
ments to viciousness, In the long run, 
daneing under school auspices becomes 
more of a social vehicle and less of an end 
in itself. In a similar way indoor sports are 
detached from gambling adjuncts when 
they are brought into the schoolhouse. The 
neighborhood political meeting gains in 
dignity and in the representative character 
of its audience when it is transferred from 
the hired hall to the public-school audi- 
torium. 

But the chief improvement effected by 
the community center is one of quantity 
rather than quality. Just as the publie 
school increases educational opportunity 
for vast numbers of children so the school 
center enlarges recreational and develop- 
mental opportunity for vast numbers of 
young people. The Y. M. C. A. gymna 
siums and the social settlement clubs en- 
able adolescents to draw profits from their 
leisure instead of character losses. The 
facilities of these two institutions are now 
combined in many modern public-school 
buildings and there is no good reason why 
the advantages of the Y. M. C. A. should 
longer be restricted to the rising young 
bookkeepers who can afford to pay for them 
or the blessings of the settlement be granted 
only to those who are not offended by 
charity. I have no criticism to make of 
these two institutions. They have both 
paved the way for school centers. They 
have shown such marked capacities for 
benefiting humanity that I want to see the 


services they perform made more universal, 
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more accessible to everybody—made reg- 
ular functions of a tax-supported public 
institution. 

It seems to me that it is somewhat of a 
misfortune that school centers were in some 
cities first known as re-creation centers. 
Boys and girls spend their leisure in ma- 
king themselves for the first time. It is the 
old folks need the make 


themselves over. For youths play time is a 


who chance to 
They are creating their 
their 
forming the most serious task of their lives. 
We can find evidence of that fact right in 
the activities of existing social and commu- 
These centers are not devoted 
in many cases even mainly, to 


time of creation. 


abilities, creating characters, per- 


nity centers. 
solely or, 
basketball, indoor 
Look out over the country and what do you 
find ? 
orchestras, singing in choruses, acting in 
theatricals, 
ments, debating publie questions, 
work 


athletics and games. 


You find young people playing in 
amateur managing entertain- 
organiz- 
financing civic schemes, 


ing clubs, 


dressing stages, painting scenery, contriv- 


ing wireless outfits, building bookcases, 


cooking new dishes, embroidering art 
squares, trimming hats and fashioning new 
gowns. Some of the most largely attended 
centers I have ever visited were those of 
Boston and there they have a frankly cul- 
tural aspect in practically everything they 
do. 

The great waste of ill-spent leisure con- 
sists not solely in the vice that ensues; it 
lies even more in the virtue that was not 
developed. That a young man should have 
become a drunkard through spending his 
evenings in a saloon is only one half of the 
disaster. Those same evenings could have 
been just as enjoyably spent in ways that 
would have led toward a vocation, toward 
a realization of his particular ability. He 
lost himself in the saloon; he could have 


found himself in the community center. I 
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that offers 
young people a wider range of opportu- 


know of no other institution 
nities for finding themselves, and it is that 
constitutes its 
for leading 
into a useful and significant adult- 
CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 


eapacity which supreme 


serviceableness aS an agency 
them 


hood. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


PLATO’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
had 
over modern in not having reached a high 
Neither Plato nor 
thought of 


GREEK thought some advantages 
degree of specialization. 
his master, Socrates, viewing 
education as a thing by itself, apart from 
the whole social life. Consequently Plato’s 
educational philosophy is an integral part 


of ‘‘The Republic,”’ 


conceived capitalization of the varied so- 


which is a broadly 


cial experiences of the Greeks and an as- 
The 


idealized education appears merged in the 


piration for a higher social order. 


projected social order, which itself seems to 
be considered as an enlarged educational 
process. 

‘‘The Republic,’’ being a sublimated his- 
tory, is to be viewed in the light of the 
unique social experiences from which it 
Historians have evoked many hy- 
potheses to explain development. 
Why was it that this little handful of peo- 
ple sueeeeded in producing such an un- 


arose. 


Greek 


precedented number of geniuses? Was 
climate responsible? But similar climates 
have produced very different results. 


Were the Greeks, then, a rare biological 
variation? Their outbursts of genius came 
too suddenly and went too suddenly for 
that. 


hypothesis is tenable except that of mere 


When all is said it appears that no 


chance. From the common elements of 
human nature and environment, the Greek 
genius just happened. Or, rather, the 


societal system which made possible the 
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flowering of latent talent arose by happy 
accidents. 

And why not? Nature has always pre- 
ferred to work by 
In biological evolution mil- 


the hit or miss meth- 
ods of chance. 
lions of variations have been produced that 
one useful one might occur. The laws of 
heredity in crossed strains are aptly illus- 
trated by the throwing of dice. It need 
not be surprising that what is so notori- 
ously true of the lower creation is true 
also of the development of society. States, 
both past and present, are mostly crude 
They 


have been built by accretion out of hetero- 


products of a chapter of accidents. 


geneous mixtures of rivalries of leaders, 
superstitious cravings of masses, conquests 
of plunderers, sacrifices of patriots, craft 
of exploiters, creed of conflicting groups, 
and all the other varied elements of un- 
its best and its 


leashed human nature at 


worst. These elements have been thrown 
together by the chances of history in vary- 
ing proportions and degrees of intensity. 
The resulting social systems have been what 
might have been expected: blind, blunder- 
ing expressions of collective greed and ag- 
gression. Hardly to-day has national life 
risen into the vertebrate stage of its evo- 
lution. Yet now and again, as in Greece, 
amid the waste of strife, there have arisen 
epochs for certain peoples when their co- 
operative life stumbled into a realization 
of some of the eternal social principles. 
and when as a consequence life blossomed 
forth into higher potencies and beauties. 
The early records of Greece take us back 
to a time of fairly developed social classes 
in military states. Primitive communism 
had disappeared, though some historians 
have interpreted certain passages in the 
classics as meaning that land was still oe- 
easionally held in common. It is evident, 
however, that conquests had laid down the 
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primary social strata of masters and slaves, 
with a peasantry composed of conquered 
peoples who had become partially assimi 


lated to the forming states. Or. in some 


i ; 4 


cases, the same class stratification was 
reached directly through economic compe- 
tition, by which there had arisen an aristo 
that 


property and privileges with which to ex- 


cratic group secured for itself the 
ploit their fellow co intrymen, 
The 


stimulated an early development of trade 


geographical situation of Greece 


Commercialism and its ideals crept in, 
and 
There 


firmly established feudal nobility to con 
test the 


bringing the money economy const 


quent growth of cities was no 


rise of the city and its money 


barons, so Greece became as wholly mer 


cenary as England of the industrial era. 
Commercialism unrestrained rushed to its 
natural conclusion, even as it does on a so 
much greater scale to-day. The exercise of 


free contract between rich and poor, ecun 
ning and simple, landlord and landless, re 
sulted in an irresponsible and galling finan 
cial tyranny which used both economie and 
political pressure to exploit the people. <A 
grasping land monopoly extorted the ut 
most interest and rent that a helpless peas 
antry could be compelled by dire necessity 
to bid, and sold the luckless debtor into 
slavery as a punishment for failing to carry 
the overwhelming burdens. 

Greek literature of the seventh and sixth 
centuries before Christ reflects the 


passion 


of greed that consumed society ‘* Money 


makes the man, and the poor has neither 


worth nor honor,’’ expresses the publie 


sentiment of the pe riod. Iles od voices his 
despair for the weak in the fable of the 
hawk and the nightingale. The two classes 


resulting from the struggle for wealth 


were appropriately known as the Fats and 
the Fists. 
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But fists are made to strike with, and the 
fat in wealth are the natural objects of 
lawless attack. So class warfare was pre- 
cipitated. In some states ignorant and 
brutalized hordes for a time despoiled the 
aristocracy. As a result a number of 
promising states and colonies were prac- 
tically consumed. In many cases, however, 
the fires of rebellion were stamped out, but 
with them went the vigor of the people, as 
proved to be the result for the Greek cities 
on the coast of Asia Minor. In a number 
of states the adoption of suitable compro- 
mises brought some degree of relief from 
the internecine strife. In one or two that 
became the leaders of Greek cultural de- 
velopment, particularly in Athens, a happy 
combination of circumstances led to such 
an adjustment of the social forces as to 
turn the energies of the people from in- 
dividualistic money-seeking to activities in 
harmony with the social consciousness, eul- 
minating with that outburst of genius 
known as the Age of Pericles. 

The constitutional changes that the city 
of Athens underwent are well known. The 
rebellious spirit of the people under the 
harsh rule of the aristocracy was met it 
first by laws written in blood. But the so- 
cial strife of which these laws were an ex- 
pression had reached Athens later than it 
had other states; and the Athenian aristo- 
erats, aware of the fate of many of their 
neighbors, were more disposed to listen to 
reason than they otherwise might have 
been. At this juncture the city was fortu- 
nate in having capable leadership. A com- 
promise was arranged which became the 
foundation of the changes that trans- 
formed Athens into a political and almost 
an industrial democracy, establishing for 
all the freemen of this complex commer- 
cial state the spirit of tribal communism. 
During the time of Athens’ greatness the 


individual struggle for economic existence 
was practically abolished; the state as- 
sured to each citizen the right to work and 
to live. 

It is one of the common fallacies that an 
intense struggle for a livelihood will de- 
velop the best that is in a man. It may 
make him an automaton, or it may render 
him strongly aggressive, but it is not so 
certain that it will make him socially use- 
ful. Effort is of course essential to devel- 
opment, but the result for society will likely 
be inversely proportional to the resistance 
that circumstances offer; in other words, a 
given class will produce genius and talent 
available for social progress in proportion 
to the educational and economic opportuni- 
ties readily available. Thus until modern 
times genius has been recruited almost 
wholly from privileged classes; with the 
advent of the industrial changes of the 
modern age the commercial classes have 
furnished an increasingly large share of 
leaders, while now that the crushing eco- 
nomic burden of the unprivileged has been 
somewhat lightened, it is found that they 
too are capable of producing minds of a 
high order. So it was that the Athenians, 
relieved of the struggle for existence, with 
ideals that naturally opposed the amassing 
of wealth, stimulated by a considerable ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, unchecked by 
any rigid priestcraft, and inspired by a 
love of country that rested on direct eco- 
nomie grounds, burst into their golden age. 

It is not surprising that a social order 
so fortuitously developed should have been 
transient. Based on no reasoned body of 
political knowledge, it was at the mercy of 
the fickle feelings of the populace. Re- 
markable as had been the development of 
that populace in intelligence, it was too 
much to expect that it would prove equal 
to the hereculean task of guiding the state 
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through the difficulties of its inevitable 
growth into an empire. And it was at this 
point of transition that the strain and the 
downfall came. As leader of a confeder- 
acy of states, the democracy of Athens fell 
into the temptation that has befallen all 
leaders of overestimating its own impor- 
tance. Usurping the control of the com- 
mon funds of the league, it broke down the 
republicanism which had been assumed to 
exist and lavished the money on its own 
The the 
civie corruption of the exploiting democ- 
racy, and the hatred of allies who had un- 


agerandizement. results were 


willingly been made subjects. So weak- 
ened, Athens was unable to survive the war 
with Sparta, from whose unique military 
organization Plato borrowed some of the 
features of his ideal state. 

Socrates lived through the period of 
Athenian greatness preceding the decline, 
and saw the gradual decay and overthrow 
Plato 
had scarcely more than reached maturity at 
the time of the fall of Athens. He did his 
work after the democracy had failed, and 
the Athenians were looking back with re- 
gret to the days of their lost greatness. 


of the political power of the state. 


Both men came from aristocratic or at least 


wealthy families. But they were not 
spokesmen for a class. They spoke for hu- 
manity. 


It is the whole-hearted adherence to the 
social point of view that charms us in the 
writings of Plato. How wisely and satis- 
factorily the self-justification of the ex- 
ploiter is met by shifting the thought from 
the narrow, immediate good of the individ- 
ual to the wider, permanent good of society 
And though we believe in 
democracy we accept Plato’s 
and hope with him for the time when so- 
ciety shall have outgrown mob action and 
mob leaders and individualistic competi- 


as a whole. 
criticisms, 
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tion and shall have settled into a more 
closely organized form under the control 
of those—from whatever rank of birth they 
may come—who can prove themselves to 
Plato 


republic 


be genuine aristocrats. dreams of 


organization—of a which 


individual 


social 


weaves interests into a har- 


all of life 
an educational process begun before birth 


monious whole. He would have 


and continued to the grave—a process con- 
carried out for the 
His educational phi 


embracing eugenics 


scionsly planned and 
good of the whole 
losophy is a sociology 
vocational training, industrial and political 
organization, and effective leadership 
Modern society promises to carry out in 
dreamed 


spirit, if not in detail, what Plato 


Though philosophers may never become 
modern 
Publie 


cation and political democracy are instru- 


kings, philosophy in the form of 


science bids fa r to becom: SO. edu- 
ments designed to facilitate the rule of sei 


ence, which eventually must extend its 


sway to the economic anarchy of unre- 
strained competition. In the sphere of na- 


ture, as seen in the farm and garden, 
science has restrained natural selection and 
the severe struggle for existence, and has 
selection 


Social 


substituted reasoned artificial 


with protection and control. SCi- 
ence, as it develops, will do the same for 
society ; indeed, it has already begun to do 
so. Then the thought of Plato will have 
found its realization, and the social order 
that temporarily arose by chance in the 
development of the Greeks will become, in 
form suited to the modern world, a perma- 
conscious, 


founded on the 
And the new 


nent reality, 
reasoned purposes of men. 
order that the spirit of Plato in modern 
society is building shall in turn produce its 
greater Platos. 

G. R. Davies 
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THE STATUS AND SERVICE OF THE 
SMALL COLLEGE 

THe American college is unique as an 
educational institution, though the early 
colonial colleges were patterned somewhat 
after those of England. From the earliest 
colonial times to the present, the college has 
always held a commanding position in all 
our educational change and progress, and 
its present popularity may be attested by 
the large number of colleges still existing 
the 
they receive, 


and by increasing patronage which 
The colleges of our country are expres- 
They are as truly 


significant of our spirit of individual free- 


sive of our democracy. 


dom as are many of our other institutions. 
Just as Cambridge and Rugby are repre- 
the 
American college is an expression of our 
freedom of thought and of equal oppor- 
Since our colleges are a growth of 


sentatives of aristocracy and class, 


tunity. 
our spirit of democracy and freedom, we 
may expect to see them continue to perform 
services necessary to our national existence, 
unless that spirit which created them shall 
have been destroyed. 

Has the time come when the status and 
service of the small college must be more 
definitely set forth? President Wilson is 
reported as saying that ‘‘the colleges of 
this country must be reconstructed from top 
to bottom, know that 
going to demand it.’"* President Judson, 
of the University of Chicago, says: 


and | America is 


The American college problem as it exists in the 
opening decades of the twentieth century has not 
yet been solved, and needs a very careful and in- 
telligent study. if the 
result of that study should be some quite startling 


It would not be surprising 


changes in the existing organization.? 

Our aim in this article is to show some 
changes now taking place among the smaller 
colleges. 

1 Speech in Pittsburgh, April 17, 1910. 


~ 


2 Annual Report, 1910, p. 15. 
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Just what should constitute a college has 
long been a matter of much difference of 
opinion among laymen as well as among 
The still re- 
mains about as indefinite and meaningless 


educators. term ‘‘college’’ 
to most people as our much used words, 


‘‘militarism’’ or ‘‘progressive.’’ Its free 
application to institutions has been about 
as significant as the title ‘‘colonel’’ has been 
among Kentuckians. In the past a college 
may have meant a great educational organ- 
ization such as Amherst, Vassar, Bowdoin, 
or a ‘‘freshwater’’ educational adventure 
having its president, faculty and students 
all from one family, and whose work was 
carried on in one or two smal] living rooms. 

Only within recent years have definite 
legal standards been set up indicating just 
what requirements are necessary before an 
institution may be called a college or be 
empowered to grant degrees. Several 
states now require certain specific condi- 
institutions wishing to be ranked 
as a college or university. An institution 
in New York, to be ranked as a college, 


must have a four-year course in liberal arts 


tions of 


and science, an endowment of at least $200,- 
000 with six teachers doing college work 
New Jersey determines what degrees its 
institutions not yet twenty-five years old 
may grant. In 1914, Maryland gave its 
State Board of Education the power to 
might 
‘fas the accepted 


decide what institutions grant de 
grees from time to time 
standards may change.’’ The legislature 
of this state by the act of April 16, 1914, 
provided that ‘‘no public or private educa- 
tional institution shall issue any academic, 
collegiate, professional or university degree 
without first having obtained the assent of 
the State Board of Education of Maryland 
and the approval of said board of the con- 
ditions of scholarship, study and residence 
upon which said degrees are issued.’’ 

So, what is meant by a college is becom- 





— 








ing, at last, more clearly understood, and 
indications point to the near future when 
the states will have controlled more prop- 
erly and guided more wisely the develop- 
ment of higher education which has been in 
the past too often haphazard and fruitless. 

The college has always been and is yet an 
institution of great variability in its work 
and organization, and when we speak of 
the small colleges as changing their pres 
ent status, we have in mind those institu- 
tions having little or no endowment, and 
handicapped with inferior equipment, in- 
adequate buildings and mediocre teachers 

The development and growth of the small 
college is a story of great interest. The new 
west was its richest field. The pride, zeal 
and devotion which the early New England 
people expressed for the small college were 
earried across the Alleghanies and once 
having taken root in the Ohio Valley, 
spread rapidly westward and found full 
exemplification even on the far shores of 
the Pacific. 

Following the founding of Ohio Univer- 
sity in 1804, which was the first college in 
the state, there was great activity in the 
organization of colleges throughout the 
central and far west which extended well 
up to the close of the nineteenth century 
In a careful survey of higher education in 
the west made in 1829, twenty-eight ecol- 
leges are listed as having 766 graduates, 
and 1,430 students. Among these institu- 
tions the University of Transylvania, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, chartered in 1798, is re 
ported as the ‘‘most ancient in the western 
country’’ and whose ‘‘library, philosophical 
and chemical apparatus, are very respec- 
table.’’> Of these twenty-eight institutions, 
six were in Ohio and five in Kentucky. 

The coming of Horace Mann to Ohio in 

3 American Quarterly Register, Vol. III., p. 128. 
On June last when this institution celebrated its 
117th session, its name was changed to Transyl- 


vania College. 
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1852 to accept the first presidency of 
Antioch College, and the novel adventure 
of the admission of women to this eollege. 
added new momentum to college planting 
By 1850, 250 different educational institu- 
tions of higher learning had been ineor- 
porated in Ohio to supply the needs of a 
population of less than 2,000,000, Presi- 
dent W. O. Thompson says 
statement of fact that probably three hun 


“Ts sais ple 


dred institutions, more or less permanent 
in character, have been organized for edu 
eational purposes in Ohio.’** Ohio has yet 
over fifty colleges and universities. Other 
states have shown a zeal for higher educa 
tion approximating that of Ohio and at this 
late date we are realizing how foolish it is 
for a community to have an aggregation of 
colleges. 

Perhaps the small college was a more 
powerful factor for good and for progress 
in the early part of our national history 
than it is now. In the pioneer days, the 
small colleges with their fearless and daunt 
less leaders carried higher education to the 
frontier. Through them the great public 
first became acquainted with and deeply 
interested in the different phases of higher 
education, and thousands of men and 
women were brought directly and indirectly 
under their potent influence. Many of the 
small colleges, scattered up and down our 
land, were planted through the tremendous 
effort and by the untold sacrifice of the 
brave and heroic leaders who fought their 
way westward and brought culture and 
learning to the distant pioneer settlers. A 
great and lasting service was rendered 

But to-day the small college has a differ- 
ent relationship with the life about it than 
in the pioneer days. In education, as in 
polities, industry, commerce and religion, 
the old ways are gone; the new are upon us 


All must realize that our social, industrial, 


¢Ohio Centennial Celebration, 1903, p. 489. 
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economie and domestic life is something 
very different from what it was a half-cen- 
tury ago. Just as standardization, concen- 


tration and power are necessary in all 
effective industrial organizations, so they 
are essential in higher education. A great 
many of our small colleges have not recog- 
nized, seemingly, this wonderful change in 
our national life and are still living in the 
pioneer days: Their tools and methods are 
often those of the days of the flint-lock 
in a time of forty- 


and aeroplanes, 


musket, while we live 
eight centimeter guns 

Much that was needed in the functioning 
of the small college a century or even a 
generation ago, to-day has no place. In- 
vention, changed ways of living and the 
new and varied demands of the trades and 
professions have brought problems in 
higher education never dreamed of fifty 
The little, poorly equipped and 


tottering college, however honest and ambi- 


years ago. 


tious, must change to meet the needs of the 
times and the new conditions confronting 
it. What we need to-day is less energy and 
money expended in trying to maintain so 
many colleges, and more money, life, power, 
personality and educational worth put into 
fewer and stronger colleges. Happily, some 
of the smaller colleges have recognized this 
and have made way for the new order. 
But the value of the small college, when 
properly organized and well equipped, can 
There are many 
institution. 


hardly be overestimated. 
advantages found in such an 
Students 


personal relations between teacher and stu- 


are taught in smaller groups; 
dent are closer and more constant than in 
the large school, and usually better teaching 
is found in the stronger college than in the 
first two years of the large universities. 
On this point Chancellor David Starr Jor- 
dan says: 


There is no worse teaching done under the sun 


than in the lower classes of some of our most fa- 
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mous colleges. Cheap tutors, ine xperienced 


underpaid, are set to lecture to classes far beyond 
their power to interest.® 

In advising that supervision of instrue 
tion should exist in the university, Professor 
Horace H. Hollister in his new and stimu- 
lating book Says: 


If it is right and desirable that novices in the 


work of teaching should be supervised anywhere 


above the elementary grades, it is certainly in 
order here.® 
Another great advantage of the small 
college is found in its opportunity for char- 
acter-building and habit-forming 
its students. One can not study the student 


life of our great colleges and universities 
d 


among 


to-day without being seriously impresse 
with the very great temptations which con- 
freshmen away 


stantly surround 


from home, it may be, for the first time. 


young 


In this day of so much ease, luxury, wealth 
and leisure, student 
often self-directed. the social responsibility 


when activities are 
of all students becomes very great, and the 
small college has an exeeedingly rich op- 
portunity to guide personally the life of 
its students. 
To meet 
and to do honest and acceptable work, many 


the new demands in edueation 
of our weak and struggling schools, pass- 
ing as four-year colleges, are attempting 
but two years’ college work. Such colleges 
have very appropriately taken the name 
**Junior eollege.’’ They have discovered 
that the real service which they can render 
is not offering a four-year course of sham 
education, but one bounded by their re- 
sources and equipment which will permit 
doing no more than two years of standard 
work. 

This change in the work of the weak and 
inefficient four-year college was urged by 
that gifted educator, 

5‘*The Voice of the Scholar,’’ p. 118. 

6‘‘The Administration of Education in Democ- 


far-sighted and 


racy,’’ p. 246, 








} 
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William R. Harper, more than a quarter 
of a century ago, and in an address upon 
the position of the small college, made in 


1900, he said: 


It is probat e that a careful examination of the 
colleges now chartered in the United States would 
S vy tha leas venty to twenty-five per cent 

re doing ork of a ha ter only removed 


from that of an academy.? 

President Harper believed at that time 
that two hundred colleges existed in this 
country that should become junior colleges. 

President Judson, of the University of 
Chicago, in his annual report for 1911-12 
n discussing economy of time in education 
remarks that ‘‘an investigation of this sub- 
ject shows plainly that from twenty to 
thirty per cent. of the work required in the 
four years college work is in content and 
essentially in mode of treatment merely 
high-school work.’’* Commissioner Clax 
ton in his report for 1913 in commenting 
favorably upon the junior college move- 
ment says that ‘‘two or three hundred of 
the smaller colleges should become junior 
colleges, and give all their strength to the 
work of the first two college vi ars.’”® 

Such a change sugge sted for many of the 
smaller colleges seems imperative, if they 
are to survive. In almost every state we 
have too many colleges. A good example of 
the multiplicity of colleges may be found 
in far-off Oregon, in the upper Willamette 
Valley, though almost any central western 
state might be selected to illustrate. In 
this valley from Portland to Eugene—about 
one hundred miles long by fifty miles wide 

may be found twelve colleges and univer 
sities. One of these schools, though char 
tered nearly seventy years ago, had for 
1913-14 only seventy-three college students 
and thirty-four preparatory students. An- 
other college, almost as old, had for the 
7N. E. A. Proceedings, 1900, p. 81 
8 Page 8. 


9 Vol. I., XLI. 
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same year, sixty-five regular college stu 


dents, and a third ollege nearly 1 It vears 


old enrolled for 1913-14 only thirty-seven 
regular college students and thirty-two 
students in the a idemy In tl midst of 
this aggregation of colleges is the stat 


normal school. Of the one hundred forty 
or more colleges for women in the south in 
1912, only about one fifth were doing stand 
ard college work and more than one third 
were counting two years of preparatory 
work in granting the bachelor’s degre 

A state like Oregon. having twelve insti 
tutions of higher learning in one corner of 
the state, with a population of only 672,765 
(1910 


for 1912 more than forty institutions doing 


, or a state like Kentucky, reporting 


college work, is surely a ludicrous and stri- 


king contrast to a great country like Ger- 
many having a population of 68,000,000— 
before the war—and only twenty-two uni 
versities, 

We do not disclaim against smallness 
alone or against the struggle through which 
most colleges must pass. Fatality does not 
lie in wait for all small colleges Bigness 
is not synonymous with greatness or excel 
lence in educational service. Up to 1850 
no college in America had over five hun 
dred students; few had three hundred stu 
dents. But many small eolleges have not 
been able to overcome such difficulties as 
location, lack of sufficient endowmen 
and antiquated buildings, meager equip 


ment and mediocre teachers, so a reduetion 


of work in keeping their income is 
taking place. 

In some instances consolidation has been 
the way out, as seen between Selo College 


and Mt. Union College, Ohio (1910), and 
between Charles City College and Morn 


ingside College, Iowa. When the former 


merger took place, both colleges had less 
than two hundred students, and an annual 


income of about $30,000, They were about 


feds 


eer. oe + 
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forty miles apart. When Charles City Col- 
lege was merged with Morningside in the 
summer of 1914, it had but twenty-four 
college students and thirty-five prepara- 
tory ; Morningside had two hundred eighty- 
five college and one hundred and one pre 
paratory students. Morningside, last May, 
secured $275,000 for additional buildings 
and now has an endowment of $400,000 
which makes its future secure. Consolida- 
tion of the weak with the strong institutions 
will undoupdtedly become more frequent in 
the future. 

One of the chief problems in the present 
development of higher education in the 
United States, it would seem, is to be found 
in the proper treatment which shall be 
accorded these smaller colleges. In the 
past, the small college has been isolated 
from our state system of education. It 
sprang up quickly and grew independently 
and unsupervised and, dominated by that 
individualism which has so strongly char- 
acterized us as a people, it has been antag- 
onistic rather than cooperative. It has 
gone its own way, responsible to no one 
and rarely assisted or guided by a higher 
authority. The marvelous growth of the 
tax-supported and foundation schools has 
pressed hard and often mercilessly upon 
the small college, and we have come to a 
time when a more careful consideration 
should be given to the proper articulation 
in our educational system of the work of 
the smaller colieges throughout our land. 

Perhaps. Missouri leads in assisting her 
smaller colleges to find their proper place 
in the state educational system. In this 
stute are more than forty institutions of 
higher learning. In 1911, a few of the 
smaller colleges, realizing their inability 
to conduct a full four-year college course, 
and anxious to receive better recognition of 
their work in and outside of the state, 
invited the University of Missouri to co- 


operate with them in trying to better their 
conditions. The university gave freely of 
its time and advice in assisting these col- 
leges to become stronger and better insti- 
tutions by changing courses of study, by 
improving the teaching force and equip- 
ment and by standardizing the general 
elass-room work. As a result of this 
friendly cooperation, seven colleges in the 
state arranged to do just two years of col- 
lege work, which, when completed, would 
admit the student to the junior year of the 
University of Missouri. Professor Isidor 
Loeb, dean of the university faculty, writes 
that ‘‘several other colleges are planning 
their work so as to be accredited as junior 
colleges by this university.’’ 

In the following table the seven colleges 
thus affiliated with the University of Mis- 
souri are shown with some facts gathered 


from a questionnaire. 


, Sept., 191 
Name of College and Endow- Vs : 
Location ment In Li- - 
brary 


Coll. Prep A.A 





1831| Lindenwood Junior 
College, St.Charles $22,000 2,150 S88 77) 14 
1844 Howard-Payne Col- 
lege, Fayette 
1851\Christian College 


20,000 3,040 83) 79! 29 


Columbia 25,000 5,600, 45! 75 9 
1853 Stevens College, 

Columbia 10,000 2,000 124; 24) 42 
1873, Hardin College, 

Mexico 89,000 1,400 80) 80 16 
1884 Cottey College, Ne- 

vada '° 9,000 1,500 45) 75 


1890 William Wood Col- 


lege, Fulton 135.000 1.470 38 102 4 


These junior colleges have an association 
which they call the Missouri Junior College 
Union, and they work together in a help- 
ful and harmonious spirit. The presidents 
of these junior colleges hold annual meet- 
ings where the particular problems of the 


junior colleges are discussed. This close 


10 Data taken from Report of Missouri Public 


Schools, 1913. 


Ire ap a 














ate weeneninies 





bond of union permits a free exchange of 
ideas, plans and methods, and all are mu- 
tually helped. At the end of the two-year 
eourse. the degree of Associate of Arts 
(A.A.) is given which meets the objection 
sometimes heard that in such institutions 
students may feel that nothing has been 
really accomplished if no degree is given. 

Since becoming fully accredited as two- 
year colleges by the university, these col- 
leges have grown greatly in publie favor, 
the enrollment has increased, endowments 
have become larger, philanthropists more 
generous, and a better class of students has 
been attracted. 

Perhaps the greatest gain for these col- 
leges is found in the opportunity offered 
to train teachers. When the State De- 
partment of Education of Missouri was 
convineed of the high standard of work 
done in these seven junior colleges, pro- 
vision was made that students who com- 
pleted the two-year course of study and 
complied with certain conditions regard- 
ing special studies, might be granted a 
teachers’ certificate to teach in the public 
schools of the state for three years."* 

The junior college has also been recog- 
nized as a separate and distinct institution 
by private agencies and by state boards of 
education. In June, 1913, the Virginia 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Girls set forth recommenda- 
tions for institutions desirous of becoming 
junior colleges. About a year later in its 
circular of information concerning the 
certification of teachers, the Virginia State 
Board of Education made the following 
provision for granting certificates to gradu- 
ates of the junior colleges of that state: 

The graduate of a registered institution in Vir- 
ginia which does not comply fully with the defi- 
nition of a college, but which offers an approved 


four-year course, embracing at least the freshman 


11 Report of Publie Schools, 1913, p. 30. 
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and sophomore work of a st lard e and hav 
ing as re ] red subject year's 
work of college grade I the 


matics and scien 


This certificate which entitles tl holder 
to teach in high school or the elementary 


erades, is granted for five years, and is re 


newable. There are now elev inior col 
leges in Virginia whose graduates are 
granted the Junior College Certificate by 
the State Board ~ 

The educational commission of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church South wh h 
Is trying to standardize the work of its 


many colleges, recently adopted resol 


itions 
setting forth the conditions to be met by 
colleges wishing to be classified as junior 
eolleges."* The important provisions of 
this resolution are: 

1. The junior college will grant no bach 
elor’s degree. 

2. Must have at least six teachers of aca 
demic subjects. 

3. Must have a selected library of one 
thousand volumes (government bulletins 
excluded), and a laboratory worth $1,000, 
unless the college is purely classical 

4. Attempt no more than two years’ col 
lege work which should conform with the 
work of the standard colleges with which 
the junior college may be allied 

The organization of junior colleges has 
rone on gradually and quite suece ssfully 
in several parts of our country, particu 
larly in the south. In addition to those in 
Missouri, may be mentioned Clarendon 
Fairmount and Wesley Colleges, Texas 
Southern, Sullins, Virginia and Martha 
Washington Colleges, Virginia; Hamilton, 


Logan and Kentucky College for Women 


12 Pr weedir rs of Asso itior of Cc eves Ar I 
Secondary Schools of the SS if rr! States, \) tober 
22, 1914, p. 42 


13 National Christian Advocate, November. 1914 
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Kentucky; Martin College, Tennessee; 
Stanley College, Minneapolis; Crescent 
College, Arkansas; Glendale College and 
Urbana University, Ohio; Graceland Col- 
lege, Iowa: Columbia Junior College, Ore- 
ron. 

In glancing through the edueational di- 
rectory of the current number of a popu- 
lar and widely read monthly magazine, 
twelve junior colleges were found adver- 
tised. In another recent monthly, on one 
page were found attractive advertisements 
of four junior colleges in one state. One 
of the most significant things about this 
advertising is the prominence given to such 
announcements as, ‘‘accredited Junior Col- 
lege,’’ ‘‘standardized by the State Univer- 
sity,’’ ‘*aceredited by the State Board of 
Edueation,’’ ‘‘rated as Junior College 


Class ‘A’ of the University of em, 

In studying more than a score of cata- 
logues of these institutions, one is especially 
surprised to note the thorough training and 
broad experience of so many of the teach 
ers. Graduates of standard colleges or 
universities are usually selected as teach- 
ers. Selecting at random, we find in 
Hardin College, Missouri. nine out of the 
ten academic teachers hold degrees from 
standard universities; in Hamilton Col- 
lege, Kentucky, six out of ten teachers; in 
Virginia College, Virginia, eight out of ten 
teachers; in Howard-Payne College, Mis- 
souri, seven out of eight teachers hold de- 
grees from standard institutions. 

Now, just what is the significance of 
this change among the smaller colleges? Is 
it a natural and necessary evolution or a 
mere fanciful venture destined to vanish 
when the novelty will have passed? Can it 
be a movement based on a popular wave in 
college education befitting our time when 
all are looking for or trying out something 
new in education? Addressing the Na- 


tional Education Association in 1911, a 
president of a western university, after ex- 
pressing his disapproval of the junior col- 
lege as ‘‘unsound and destined to have only 
a passing vogue,’’ concluded his address 


in the following words: 


I see no reason to expect the separate ar i dis 
tinct junior college to be a typical feature of 


American higher education 

At that time many of us might have ex- 
pressed a like conviction, but the present 
situation regarding the junior college 
would seem to warrant the opposite view. 

Our period of general education has be- 
come too long, caused chiefly by the higher 
requirements for the bachelor’s degree and 
by the new demands of technical and pro- 
fessional education. The junior college 
has been recognized for many years by the 
University of Chicago and the University 
of California, and more recently by the 
University of Nevada, as a proper basis for 
technical and professional training, and in 
this regard is equivalent to the secondary 
schools of Germany and France. The 
junior college comes to answer a long-felt 
want in America, and enough headway has 
been made and results achieved have been 
so satisfactory that it ean not be ealled a 
‘*passing vogue,’’ but part of a great na- 
tion-wide movement in the proper adjust- 
ment and articulation of higher education. 

The immediate factors causing the small 
four-year college to change into a two-year 
institution are not difficult to determine. 
Chief among these factors is such legisla- 
tion governing higher education as was 
mentioned in the first part of this discus- 
sion, as well as the tremendous growth 
of tax-supported institutions, with their 
broadened curriculum, higher standards of 
scholarship and inereased wealth, which 
have forced newer and greater obligations 
upon the smaller college. To meet the new 
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demands in education, the more rigid legal 
requirements and the greater growth of 
standardization among the leading colleges, 
more money must be expended, and the an- 
nual income of many small colleges is not 
always sure or sufficient. Many little col- 
leges must change to survive. As strong 
institutions continue to grow in public 
favor, and as the laws governing higher 
education become more exacting and defi- 
nite, the way of the inferior college will be 
increasingly difficult and embarrassing. 

To these causes may be added the desire 
among institutions for educational honesty. 
As we have demanded cessation of graft in 
politics, housecleaning in city government, 
honesty and efficiency in business, so we 
are asking for honesty in education. Noth- 
ing in all our commercial advertising has 
been more thoroughly false or brazenly 
misleading than have many college cata- 
logues. The pamphlets of a newly organ- 
ized mining company or the ‘‘boosting’’ 
booklets of some western real-estate office 
are more creditable to the real worth they 
represent than are many of our college 
eatalogues. The spirit of ‘‘deliver the 
goods’’ is abroad in our land, and the 
small and mediocre college must confine 
itself to a restricted program in keeping 
with its income. The recognition of the 
small college that its work must be honest, 
thorough and genuine has done much to 
bring voluntary action for a two-year col- 
lege course. The favorable acceptance cf 
the junior college by the public and the 
hearty support given it are sufficient 
evidence that our people desire honesty in 
education. 

There are at least two important de- 
velopments in higher education which may 
become powerful factors in the future in 
causing the reduction of four-year colleges 
to two-year institutions. The first one is 
the introduction of college work into the 
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high school. While college work was done 
by some high schools twenty years ago, 
only recently has the movement gained any 
decided momentum. In Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, California and other 
states, many high schools are doing sue 
cessfully the first or first two years of col- 
lege work The high school has_ been 
called the **neople’s college,’’ and the 
present indications are that it is destined 
to become such in reality. If the elemen 
tary school and the four-year high school 
ean each be shortened one year, which 
seems entire ly probable, the first two years 


Is may become 


of college work in high schoo 
quite universal. Our high schools would 
then approach the great secondary schools 
of France and Germany, and no doubt, 
some ‘‘startling changes’’ would take place 
in our college organizations. The small 
college must meet the competition of the 
high school in the future 

Secondly, the turning of normal schools 
into colleges may have a decided effect upon 
The state of Wisconsin 


in 1911 passed a law making provision that 


the small college 


its normal schools could extend their 
course of study to ‘‘include the substantial 
equivalent of the instruction given in the 
first two years of a college course.”’ By 
this law Wisconsin virtually legalized the 
junior college.** In Colorado, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, lowa, Texas and other 
states, normal schools have added a full 


four-year college course, sometimes, as 1n 


14 Wisconsin, Virginia, Missouri and Idaho have 
recognized legally the junior college, Idaho being 
the only state that has created outright a typica 

inior lege The old st é id it Pocatello 
was co rted in Septembe } a two-year 
college by the recent la ; ‘ the 
course of study shall t rs and not 
more than two years if college grad , and that 

‘no yurse offered shall exceed is pe the first 
two years < ollege work prescribed by the 


I 
University of Idaho.’’ 
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Colorado and Iowa, dividing the four years 
into a two-year junior college and a two- 
year senior college. This competition the 
small college must also meet. Following 
our nation-wide crusade for professionally 
trained teachers, the normal schools have 
become immensely popular so that future 
legislation enlarging the powers of the 
present normal schools and creating new 
ones is likely to be very active. 

Where small colleges have become two- 
year institutions, the results have usually 
been highly satisfactory to all concerned. 
Rarely has a college seemed to have lost 
anything by refusing to grant the bache- 
lor’s degree and by offering just two years 
of college work. One of the most encour- 
aging aspects discovered in the study of 
these institutions is the firm belief ex- 
pressed by the presidents and officers of the 
colleges that the change is a wise one. Fol- 
lowing the change, quite frequently the 
enrollment is greatly increased, the intel- 
lectual and moral tone of the whole insti- 
tution is raised, money is more easily se- 
cured, and a certain pride comes from the 
fact that the work is genuine and accepted 
by the best colleges. 

One college reports that within two 
years after becoming a junior college, the 
attendance had doubled and more money 
had been secured than in the previous dee- 
ade. One president of a junior college 
writes: 

We have grown wonderfully since the change. 

Another president is quoted as saying: 

Our diploma with a degree was a joke; our di- 
ploma without a degree is now accepted everywhere 
without question. 

Recently, when a junior college which 
1ad just been accredited by the state uni- 
versity wanted money for a new building, 
a business man headed the list with $10,- 
000 and remarked: 


I never contributed to this college before be 
cause I was not certain that its work was effective, 
and that the money would be well invested.15 

The real and lasting service these junior 
colleges render must be to young people 
from sixteen to twenty years of age who will 
never continue their education. No doubt 
as development proceeds these institutions 
will become real finishing schools with a 
broad general culture, as well as prepara- 
tory to further training. Just how far this 
movement may go, it is difficult to say, but 
the present situation with its attendant 
suecess would seem to indicate that we 
have come to a new and distinct departure 
in higher education—one which at times 
may seem foreed, but fundamentally an 
inevitable and highly desirable one which 
is being gladly welcomed. 

A. A. GRAY 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN COL- 
LEGE GOVERNMENT 

IN October, 1915, at the request of the 
president of Reed College, the faculty 
elected a committee on organization and 
instructed the committee to propose a con- 
stitution for the college. After several 
months of deliberation, this committee, 
consisting of Professors Morgan, Coleman, 
Griffin, Ogburn and Torrey, presented a 
plan which was adopted by a unanimous 
vote of the faculty. The board of trustees, 
by a unanimous vote, then took such action 
as was necessary to put the plan of gov- 
ernment into immediate operation. The 


plan was adopted as follows: 


CONSTITUTION OF REED COLLEGE 
The Faculty 
1. The faculty of Reed College shall consist of 
the president, all professors, all assistant pro- 
fessors, al] instructors, the librarian and the reg 


istrar. 


15 Educational Review, January, 1915, p. 60. 
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2 The president sha be chief exe tive officer 

of the ¢ ege 
rhe registrar shall } ex-officio « erk of the 

fa ty 

4 The fa litv s } sub ect to the appre va ( 
and under the direction of the board of trustees of 
Reed Instit ( nave harge oft the educatior il 
matters of Reed ¢ ege All communi¢ations by 
or mn be iif of the fa y wit e board of trus 
tees of Reed Instit ¢ r t inv member f 
such board, shall be presented through the presi 
dent of the college, and all communications from 
the board f trustees, or any member thereof, to 
the faculty shall be received on beha'’f of the 


fac ilty by the pres lent of the college > pr wwided 
that any matter may be presented on behalf of the 
faculty by any member thereof to the welfare com 
mittee for consideration by such committee and for 
submission to the board of trustees of Reed Inst 

tute, and any matter submitted by the board of 
trustees, or any member thereof, to e welfaré 


ymmittee, shall be, by such committee, when so 


ulty shall be appointed annually by the president 
A dmunistratior Curriculum, 
Admission of Students, Dramatics 
Athletics, Extension Courses, 
Chapel, Grounds and Buildings, 
Civie Affa rs, Library 
Commencement, Mus 
Community Affairs, Publie He: 
The president shall be ex off ) a me er of ¢ 
standing committee 

6. Regular meetings of the faculty shall be held 


on the first and third Mondays of each month while 
the college s in session, at four o’clock P.M The 
order of business at regular meetings shall be as 
follows: 
Reading of the minutes; 
Announcements by the president; 
Special order; 
Reports of the council and standing committees; 
Re ports of spec al committees: 
Unfinished business; 
New business. 
A special meeting may be called by the pres 
dent, or by any three members of the faculty, at 
any time, provided written notice is given of the 


business to come before the meeting 


® The Welfare Committee 
1. The faculty shall join with the board of trus 


tees of Reed Institute in creating a committee to 
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dent, the question in difference shall be referred 
to the welfare committee, with the request that 
recommendations be made in writing to the board 
of trustees concerni! g it, and with the further re- 
quest that a copy of su recommendations be 
sent to the council as a matter of record only. 

1. Meetings of the council may be called by the 
president or any three members at any time, pro 
vided that written notice of the meeting be deliv- 
ered to or mailed to each member at least forty- 
eight (48) hours before the time of the meeting 

5. Six members of the council shall constitute a 
quorum. When there is no quorum at a meeting 
duly called, the president shall take whatever ac- 


tion seems to him immediately necesary and report 


such action to the council at its next meeting. The 
ecouneil shall keep i written record of its meet ngs, 


specifying all votes taken. 
The Registrar 

1. The registrar shall conduct correspondence 
with prospective students, pass upon the ecreden 
tials of applicants for admission to Reed College, 
subject to the general regulations of the faculty, 
and under such regulations shall have charge of 
entrance and semester examinations, final examina- 
tions of candidates for degrees, schedules of 
rooms and courses, matriculation, registration and 


academic records. 


The L ibrary 
The library shall be deemed to include all books, 
periodicals, maps, photographs, manuscripts, lan- 
tern slides and similar materials acquired by the 
college in any manner, The librarian shall be re- 


sponsible for the care of the library. 


Ame ndments 


This constitution may be amended by a major- 
ty vote of all the members of the faculty, pro- 
vided that no amendment shall be voted on until 
it has been submitted to the council for considera- 


tion and recommendation. 


PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT 
In proposing that the faculty, through a 
committee of its own election, draw up a 
plan of government, the president made 
only one request, and that concerning gen- 
eral principles; namely, that the plan 


should avoid the two great opposite evils 


of administration—an executive vested with 
autocratic power and an executive vested 
with so little power that he could not be 
held responsible. Between these two ex 
tremes, the Reed College plan of organiza- 
tion occupies a middle ground. 


ADVANTAGES FOR THE PRESIDENT 

For the president this plan of organiza- 
tion has manifest advantages. It provides 
a regularly constituted means of bringing 
all his recommendations concerning larger 
administrative matters before the council, 
a small body elected by the faculty them- 
selves for the express purpose of advising 
the president on such matters at the proper 
time. It requires these representatives of 
the faculty to place themselves on record if 
opposed to the proposals of the president 
before such proposals vo before the board 
of trustees. It furnishes each member of 
the faculty (and at Reed College this means 
every teacher) with an opportunity to have 
his own proposals, or his objections to other 
proposals, heard by a committee in the elec- 
tion of which his vote has counted as much 
as that of any other person. It enables the 
president to place his recommendations be- 
fore the trustees with the formal and re 
eorded approval of the council. 

This means that after the trustees have 
acted favorably upon any recommendation 
made in this way, it is not likely that any 
member of the faculty will have a just 
grievance against the president. If a mem- 
ber of the faculty has failed to say what he 
had to say at the proper time and place, it 
is his own fault. If he has urged his cas 
and been voted down, and continues to 
ecompiain, he is not playing the game, and 
therefore not likely to have the sympathy 
of his colleagues. If he believes that the 
council does not fairly represent the fac 
ulty, he has an opportunity every year to 
elect a more satisfactory council. If he be 
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lieves that the members of the council are 
too old and conservative, he has an oppor- 
tunity every year to make changes, for all 
teachers, regardless of title or tenure of 
office, are eligible to election. If a member 
of the faculty finds that, year after year, he 
does not enjoy these privileges of a demo- 
eratie government, because he is always in 
a hopeless minority, he can escape by resig- 
nation, but he ean not justly ascribe all his 
woes to the president. 

This plan is likely to prove far more 
satisfactory to the president, in the long 
run, than any informal and irresponsible 
means he may employ at will from time to 
time to ascertain the judgment of the 
faculty. For under such informal pro- 
eedure he can never be sure that he has 
learned the will of the faculty, he has no 
record to refer to in case of doubt, he has 
no satisfactory answer for the man who 
thinks he has not been sufficiently con- 
sulted, or for the man who continues to 
voice his complaint to everybody because 
no time and place for his complaint have 
heen regularly provided in a constitution 
f his own adoption. 

Moreover, under the Reed College plan, 
the president and the faculty are less likely 
to continue to disagree, because of the defi- 
nite and adequate opportunities for the 
interchange of ideas: and if, in the end, the 
president makes a recommendation con 
trary to the judgment of the council, he 
knows that he is doing so, and he is more 
likely to make that recommendation intelli 
gently. 

Still further to safeguard the president 
against hasty and arbitrary and covert 
action, is the provision that in the event of 
such failure of the president and council to 
agree, the faculty, through two of its num- 
ber elected for the purpose, may present 
its ease to two of the trustees elected for 


the purpose, at a meeting of the welfare 
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committee over which ft president pre- 
sides. Thus president and faculty and 
trustees have every opportunity to know 
what is going on through flexible and reg 
ularly constituted and 
communication, opening in every needed 
direction. 

Nevertheless, the final aut] rity rests 
with the trustees, as legally it must, and 
the authority to make all recommendations 
rests finally with the president, as prae 
tically it must, if he is to be held respon- 
sible for the administration of the college; 
for no working plan of school administra- 
tion has ever been devised which scatters 
authority and thereby fails to fix respon 
sibility. 

The plan is all that a president should 
desire. It provides unhampered oppor- 
tunity for leadership, and clearly defines 
his obligations. If he fails, year in and 
vear out, to carry the faeulty with him, 
he knows it; the trustees know it; every 
body knows it; the question of leadership 
is not confused; it is his clear duty to re- 
sign. Sometimes honest men do not know 
that they ought to resign; they have not 
the advantages, in this respect, of a respon 
sible ministry. If, on the other hand, the 
president commands the confidence of his 
faculty, everybody knows that; the presi 
dent feels the strength and inspiration of 
united support, regularly recorded by 
established procedure. And, most impor 
tant of all, he knows that the results of his 
labor are more durable than those of a 
dictator because they are the outcome of 


group activily 


ADVANTAGES FOR THE TRUSTEES 


For the protection of the trustees. some 
such plan is indispensable. Since the presi- 
dent S required to state whe ther or not his 


recommendations have the approval of the 
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faculty, the trustees can tell, from month 
to month, to what extent the leadership ol 
the president is accepted. They may thus 
prevent a crisis by dealing with difficulties 
When there 


tween the president and the faculty, the 


in time. is disagreement be- 


welfare committee is ready as a_ safety 


valve. The trustees have the satisfaction of 
knowing that representatives of the faculty 
may bring anything they please directly to 
trustees, elected 


The safety 


the attention of two of the 
for the purpose, at any time. 
valve is ready to act as soon as the pressure 
becomes unusual, thus preventing such ex- 
plosions as have oecurred recently at the 
University of Utah and at the University 


of Pennsylvania, 


ADVANTAGES FOR THE FACULTY 
The plan seems to offer the greatest pos- 
sible advantages for the faculty because it 
gives them full opportunity to present their 
views on large matters of policy, without 
details of 
tration for which they are not adapted, and 


burdening them with adminis- 
which would interfere with their more im- 
portant the The 


faculty have the assurance that the mat- 


services to institution. 
ters which most vitally affect them—ap- 
pointments, promotions, removals and the 
budget—will come before their representa- 
tives regularly for discussion. They have 
the further assurance that any disagree- 
ment between their representatives and the 
president will be considered by a board of 
appeals before any recommendation is made 
to the board of trustees. They have still 
further the Satisfaction of knowing that at 
any time they can bring directly before 
the members of the trustees on the welfare 
committee any matter which they do not 
wish to entrust wholly to the president. 
They know that any one who believes that 


he has not been treated justly has the priv- 
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ilege of a hearing before the welfare com- 
mittee. 

The president and faculty have all the 
power which the trustees can legally give 
them, and the faculty have all the power 
it is possible to give them without actually 
abandoning the principle of concentration 
of final authority and fixing of responsibil 
ity in the chief executive. To any one ac 
quainted with college government it is obv 
ous that the faculty under this plan have 
larger powers than are specified, for no sen 
sible president would often act against th: 
recorded judgment of a large majority of 
the faculty, even in the improbable event 
that board of 


long allow him to do so. 


a sensible trustees would 


LESSONS FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

The whole university world knows that, 
a year ago, four members of the faculty of 
the University of Utah were dropped, that 
seventeen other members resigned in pro- 
test, and that, in consequence, the univer- 
sity received an injury from which it may 
At the out 
break of this trouble, I spent two days in 


not fully recover for decades. 


Salt Lake City studying the situation. I 
talked with the president of the university, 
with the teachers who were dropped and 
with those who resigned, with students and 


with citizens, with Mormon leaders and 
with anti-Mormon leaders, and with both 
factions of the board of trustees. At the 


outset of these conferences and at the con- 
clusion, I was not aware that I had any 
prejudice against any of the persons in- 
volved. I left the city convinced that had 
a constitution, embodying the principles 
here set forth, been adopted by the Univer- 
sity of Utah several years ago, and duly 
respected by all persons concerned, the 
revolution might have been averted. 
The the difficulties 
to me to been the failure of 


seemed 


the 


source of 


have 
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irious groups to. get together on a 
asis of mutual frankness and confidence. 


Instead, they were working at cross 


ona basis of sus- 
All the men 


far more admira 


at long range, 
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| eons ilted Set med to me 


ion and misunderstanding. 


ble than their opponents would have me 


] doubt if 
it of the controversy, got credit for 
to 


univer 


believe them to be. any one, in 


he 
? 
actual 


devotion what 


f the 


his disinterested 
he regarded as the welt; 


sity. The more tense the situation became 
the wider became the breach between thi 
ons There were no elear. straight 

l ird, accepted methods for dealing with 
such an emergency. 

The chief trouble seems to have been that 
the nstitution grew tron i little school, 
which needed no administrative devices, to 
1 large university which could not get 
ilong without then There was no reg 
ilarly constituted means whereby the pres 
dent could get the views of the faculty. 
There was no open avenue of communica 
tion between the trustees and the faculty. 
The student body was s arly cut off 
As always happens in such eases, there were 


many indirect and obscure by-ways of com- 
munication, with the inevitable resultant 


suspicion, uneasiness, unsupported charges 
The faculty literally 


means of re 


and counter-charges. 
h id no effe ‘tT ring the - 


It 


ive Ist 
by 


the 


ng. 


than 
but 


other resign 


protest 


brave conduct; rovernment of a 


university should render such sacrifices un 


necessary. No other university need go 
through such costly experiences. For 
warned, it may now be forearmed, with a 


form of organization embodying right prin 
ciples, established channels, known to all, 
accepted by all, administered in the open 
and in good faith. 

WituM T. Foster 
REED COLLEG 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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and more 


tions and that these donations must 


surily come in large 


The university can not make satisfactory 


growth without the loyal support of its alumni 


morally and finanei 


The 


who 


ally. 
should be the 


nearest at 


eolle ge 


alumni of any 


per 
interests heart 


the 


sons have its best 


In analogy, therefore, to shareholders in a 


corporation, there is apparently no reason why 


they should not elect the directors in charge of 


the details of management. 
under exceptional 


likely that 


The power to elect a trustet 
ases is 


spec fied as reserved. It is 


+ 


rarely be exercised but 


this reservation would ; 
1 also for the additional 


hould 


reason 


remain for this an 


that it is possible some man exceptionally 
hesitate to 


the 


for service might accept a 
while he 


the board 


qual ific i 


candidacy for election by alumni, 


would regard an immediate election by 


as an honor. 
MILITARY TRAINING AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Trt Boston 
the heading “ A 


Harvard 


announces under 
West Point” that 


will offer systematic in- 


Trans¢ ript 

Harvard 
Unive rsity 
next year according 


struction in military art 


to a scheme that will be suitable to train can- 
didates for 
the United States 
Division of the 
duty it 


as reserve ofhcers in 
The War College 
staff of the 


is to standardize military in- 


appointment 
army. 
general army, 
whose 
its final approval to the 
when the “ Reserve 
Training Corps Act.” The 
will fall into two groups, the Line School and 
The former is intended 


for 


struction, will give 


scheme Congress 


Offic r g 


passes 


courses 


the Special Schools. 
service in all 
be available 


cers of infantry, field artillery, 


to cover requirements 


branches and its graduates will 
for reserve off 
cavalry, engineers and coast artillery. Sup- 
plementary to all of the courses in the two 


the War 


certain requirements for appointment as re- 


groups, Department will prescribe 
serve officers, and the officers of the army de- 
tailed at the institution will be charged with 
giving instruction in that portion directly con- 
nected with the military art course. 

In the Line School for 1916-17 the following 
instruction offered: Military 


courses of are 
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dependent on private dona- 
neces- 


measure from the alumni. 
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Art 


tory oD, 


1 (military art at the present day): H 


introduction to military history and 
theory: 


law; government 


government 4, international military 
35 hf., 


departments, 


administration of the 


, 


army and navy military rail- 


roads, sanitation; engineering sciences 4a. 
surveying and sketching (Squam Lake Cam; 
economics la, statistics; one course in either 
French, German or Spanish; one course in 
mathematics; and one course in either physic 
chemistry or geography. 

A student may receive a special designation 
under categories recognized by the War De 
partment if, in addition to the courses in the 


Line 


engineering Ss 


School, he takes four courses either in 


iences and mathematics: or 


meteorology ind climatology ; or economies; or 
an approved program in scien 


His 


however, be submitted to and approved by th 


chemistry; or 


tifie subjects. seh me of a study must, 


instruction and the 


Students 


committee on military 


military instructor may qualify 


under this scheme either by selecting as their 
field for concentration one of the departments 
history, engineering, 


suci as rovernment, 


economics, chemistry and meteorology, in 
which prescribed courses fall; or by a proper 
distribution. Any 
arrangement, however, must comply with 


College 


selection of subjects for 


rules in Harvard for con- 


centration and distribution. 


existing 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR NEW YORK CITY 

Tue Board of Edueation of New York City 
on December 29, 1914, requested the Board of 
Estimat to issue corporate stock to th 
6,471,739 fe 
additions, alteratior 


25, 1916, the 


r new school building 
On 


amoun 
February 
A joint 


elementary 


s and sites. 
request was repeated. 
meeting of the committee on 


schools, on voeational schools and industrial 
training and on buildings, has now been held, 
and they made a report withdrawing the re- 
quest for $6,471,739 and asking instead $2,873,- 
which increased later to $3,766,807 


695, was 


by the board. The amount requested for alter- 
ations, additions and equipment was $655,452, 


divided as follows: 
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” bs undertake the reorgan ition of the vy itional 
3 20 $337,610 240,000 577,610 

ay 1? ustria ‘OUTSeS mothe school « ‘TIC- 
og 29 6.775 160.000 536.610 and industrial cour l ul 


40 64 15.000 15.000 ulum. 


40 149 10,000 10,000 At Stanford University, Lew M. Terman 


38 Newbldg. 231,858 72.000 303.858 and Arthur Bridgman Clark, of the depart 
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ment of education, have been promoted to full 
profe ssorships. 

Dartmouth 


Presipent E. F. Nicnors, of 


College, who next year will begin his service 


as Aa professor of physics at Yale University, 


will conduct a course in special problems in 


for seniors who are ta- 
He will also have 
a division of first-year physics. 

Ar the board of trustees of 
Princeton University, held on April 13, Robert 
K. Root and Gordon H. Gerould, assistant pro- 


experimental physics 


king honors in this subject. 


meeting of the 


¢ 


fessors of the department of English, were 
elected professors of English; Dr. William J 
Sinelair. instructor in geology, was elected 


assistant or and 
Dr. Lewis R. Cary, 
elected assistant 
Henry B. Dirks, 


ing, Was elected 


prote prece ptor in geology : 
instructor in biology, 


biology, and 


in civil engineer- 


was 

professor of 
instructor 
civil 


assistant professor of 


following new appoint- 
Neil A.B., in- 
structor in economies and social institutions; 
Philip Littlejohn Coffin, A.M... and William 
Anthony Dittmer, A.M., instructors in classics; 
Samuel R. Shafer, A.B., instructor in Eng 
lish; Stephen C. Guigou, A.B., and Henry H. 
Stevens, A.B., 


and George 


engineering. Phe 


ments were made: Carothers, 


instructors in modern lan- 
Adam Pfeiffer, Ph.D., in- 
structor in mathematics. 

Dr. Orre W. Lone, head of department of 
modern languages at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, will become head of the 
partment at Williams College 


At the last me 
William Baeon 


bert L. Stark 


lanthropy in the 


guages, 


German de- 
next vear. 

ting of the Yale Corporation, 
Bailey was elected to the G |- 
professorship of practical phi- 


school of religion. For th 
past two years he has been serving as assistant 


Yale, h iv- 


ing previously held an appointment as assist- 


professor of Christian sociology at 
ant professor of political economy. 

Dr. Frank Binuines, who has been professor 
of medicine in the University of Chicago since 
1905 and is also dean of the faculty of Rush 
Medical College, has recently been appointed 
as lecturer on medicine for the Harvard Med- 
ical School. 


AND 
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Dr. Epna ASTON Mawr 
College, has been appointed instructor in edu- 


cation at Smith College. 


Suearer, of Bryn 


of the old 


faculty. will retire at 


Proressor Henry A. Beers, one 


Yale 


present 


est members of the 
the end of the college year, and 
changes in the Eneglisl department of the uni 


versity will be made. His retirement will 


four courses without instructors. H 


England 


le ive 


course in “ Ney writers ” will next 


vear be ab course of Professor 
William Lyon ‘American litera 
ture.” The course in Milton will be given by 
Professor Lawrence Mason, 
the drama” by Mr. A. I. 
from the literature of the Victoriar 
age” by Dr. S. T. Williams. 

Harry Atton Hircncock. of New York 
City, el] 


Phelps in 


that in “a pects ot 


T pies 


inted secretary of Cor 


H. W. 


has been app 
University, succeeding Peters, who re 
cently resigned 


D. Hunt, Ph.D. (Joh 


95). prof ssor of econ ymies at t} e Ty 


Rov KWELI 
of Southern California, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Societv of Souther 
California. 

Dr. Jutivs ArNo 


fifth any 
ili 1 an 


H has celebrated his 
as dean of the Pitts 


, a part of the Uni- 


twenty 
burgh College of Pharmacy 


versity of graduated 


fr mm the college 1SS4 and became ak 
seven years latet 

Hy NRY L Hick VNSON Was ele ted honorary 
president of the Boston Publie School Asso 
ciation, at a meeting held at the Twentieth 


Mareh 30. 


Dewey, of the departm«e nt 


Century Club, on 

PROFESSOR JOHN 
of philosophy of Columbia University, 
the Phi Beta Kappa address at the Johns Hop- 
on April 15. The following 
officers for the coming year were also elected 
Professor Jacob H. Hollander, 
Frank J. Goodnow, vice-president ; 
Dr. John C. French, secretary; and Dr. Robert 


rave 


kins University 
presid nt; 


President 


B. Roulston, treasurer. 

PRESIDENT BenJAMIN IDE WHEELER, of the 
University of California, and Dean Shailer 
Matthews, of the University of Chicago, will 
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deliver the commencement address and preach 
the baccalaureate sermon, respectively, at West 


Virginia University commencement. 


Proressor WIL! 


accepted the invitation to 


of Har- 


deliver the 


am ALLAN NEILSON, 
vard, has 


nnual Phi Beta Kappa commencement ad- 


dress at Columbia University on the evening 


AN _ art 
high schools of New York City, ad 
omerville (Mass.) Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation on April 14 in the high-school audi- 
torium. The subject was * Industrial Art at 
Home and Abr d The lecture was illu 

trated with views, sketches d examples of 


vork done by 


d planned to deliver the Harris lectures for 
1914-15 at Northw 
His lectures were written when the wa 
as head of ' 
id Westminster Bank 
pre ial 
British Empire 


the year 


but his duties 
and as member of a 
committee appointed to finance the 
made it im- 


during the war 


possible for him to Northwestern. 


come to 
However he has taken the time to print the 
of 
title 
not 


intended lectures which now appear as one 
under the 
‘ Homer History.” Dr. Leaf has 


abandoned the idea of 


the series of Harris lectures 
and 
visiting Northwestern 
University, and has already outlined a second 
set of lectures which will deal with the inter- 


relation of commerce, geography and history, 
as it bears on the lands immediately adjacent 


to the Dardanelles. 
for Minne- 
principals 
was held at the University of Minnesota dur- 
ing the Easter recess, from April 19 to 22 


aay 


Tue third annual short course 


sota school superintendents and 


under the auspices of the State Department 
of Education and the College of Education. 
Proressor Henry C. Apams, of the econom- 
ics department of the University of Michi- 
gan, has returned from China, where he has 
been engaged for several years in the insti- 


He 


tuting of a system of railroad accounting. 
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has drawn up the first report on Chinese rail 
roads that has been publ shed 


DeaN GILDERSLEEVE, Bat 1 Coll 
has announced that the graduate fell ) 
has been awarded to Miss Made! Dil 
This fellowship is awarded every 


member of the graduat 
opinion of the facult 
of future distinction in her 


Miss Dilley was born in F1 


work. 


came to this « trv at tl 

She has b yh i Ror 
guages. Befor t award |) 
Gildersleev: é br int of t ( 
of Miss Ca Alison Duro I 
fellowship 1914, was rr tly 1 


turn to 


; ; 


departmen ( geology 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A MID-WINTER FACULTY MEETING 


Anovut this time of year ritten February 
1) the faculties of those institutions which ru 
on the semester pl n are holding meetings at 
which they are considering questions wl 
relate to the status « student i Sian 
made a failure the wor f the fall semester 
There are two classes of instituti wi 
would not be concerned with disei nt 
this character. | me institution tudent 
who fail n the Y ir Lut ti Ih 
dropped. In ot rs student fail in their 
work are automatically ret ed pr ded. it 
may be added, that they sust nh proper rela 


tions with the tre 
Let 


University falls under neither of these tv 


us assume that the John Smith Jones 
classes and that it is an institution conta 

ing about 500 young men of whom 150 ar 
freshmen, and let us f suppose that the 
registrar has prepared a list of the names of 
ten students who have failed in more 
half of the 
the fall semester. 


The faculty, which numbers 


work for which 


about fifty, is 
called to order by the president who states the 
before them 


special business wl ich is to come 
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and asks the registrar to present the facts of 
When all this has 


been done a professor (let us say of philos- 


the case for consideration. 
ophy) rises and addresses the chair. In per- 
sonal appearance he belongs to the type which 
was supposed to represent college professors 
nity ago. He 
stating that he rises to make a motion that the 


years begins his remarks by 
young men whose names have been presented 
by the registrar be in the 


institution. It down his 


allowed to remain 
will be best to put 


peech as nearly as possible in his own words. 


Mr. President: In moving that 


young men 


under consideration be allowed to remain in the 
John Smith Jones University, I wish to present t 
following arguments in support of my position 

To send these boys home at this period 
their college life would mean simply the ruin of 
their present and future prospects. These boys 


More than 


other time in their e¢areer would they 


tre at an age of ut isual sensitiveness 
at any 
the weight of a blow like this. Their spirits would 


be broken and in all probability they would never 


overcome the depression which our action would 
put upon them. 
; would 


ment upon the effects which this action would pro 


2. In the second place I base my argu 


duce upon their parents. I happen to know per 


sonally the circumstances connected with several 


of the boys and in one case I understand that a 
mortgage was placed upon the homestead in order 
that the boy might attend college. In another case 
I am informed that the mother supports the son in 
college by keeping boarders. I have in my pocket 
a letter from the pastor of another boy in which 
he states that he is one of the best disposed young 
men he has ever known. He states that he is al 
ways regular in attendance upon all the meetings 
that his 


He also states that he fully 


of the church and character is of the 


highest type. under- 
stands that he is not a scholar but in his opinion 
there are a great many more considerations in this 
world than scholarship. 

3. Appealing as these two arguments may be, I 
a third consideration which 3s 
It relates to a funda- 


that 


believe that there is 
of vastly more importance. 
mental pedagogical idea. I believe boys 
should be kept in college and not sent away. We 
owe them a duty in this regard which we ought to 


While I 


ment criticize any of my colleagues I nevertheless 


be willing to pay. would not for a mo- 


firmly believe that the final test of teaching de- 
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pends upon the success of the students in one’s 


classes. If you will pardon a personal illustra 


tion, I had a class last semester which contained 


thirty seniors and juniors. In passing I may say 
that this was the limit of registration allowed 

the course and that the class might have bee 
10 bled nm Size ft it was so des red Every one ot 


those students obtained a grade of A or B in t 3 


yurse (merriment on the part of the junior men 
bers who are graduates of the institution is s 
pressed by president I see no reason w 

@ same res s might not be obtained in t 
studies of freshma yea We have no rig 
to sel | t of isses students ym Wwe 
branded as f s ess ‘ ul iestly s 
tha é i T1VE then the ! yur pow 
in conne YY t he work 

I feel very deeply upon this sub Mr. P 
dent, and mig! savy nu 1 more but with these 
three considerations I w close by repeating my 
motion that the young mer be kept n the univer 


sity 


There next arises a professor (let us say of 
mathematics) and this man is of more modern 
appearance than his colleague who has just 
spoken, and he has long discarded the 
Albert coat for the more commonly 
Without wasting any time in in- 
states that he is 
strongly opposed to the motion made by the 


ago 
Prince 
worn style. 
troductory remarks he 
professor of philosophy and that he hopes that 
it will not prevail for the reasons which he 
embodies in the following statements. 

I believe, Mr 


should be told kindly but firmly that 


President, that every one of these 
young men 
their place is not in an institution of learning. My 
reasons for this 

1. To keep 


effect upon the student body. 


opinion are: 


them would have a most injurious 
These young men 


are known by all of our 500 students and their 
ease has been watched by friends and fraternity 
mates during the last semester. The action which 
we take to-day is being watched by the students, 
and if they are allowed to remain there will be an 


decided 


ards of our institution. Our 


instantaneous and lowering of the stand 
students will come to 
believe, and they will have reason for their belief, 
that hard work counts little or nothing with us, but 


sluggish 


a4 


that students who are lazy or mentally 
are regarded as just as desirable and just as well 
fitted to continue their 


are ambitious and keen. 


work as the students who 
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2. I most emphatically dissent from the state ars made Scot 1 3 
nent that dropping a boy from college is likely to Maxwell, Kelvin and Hum m ca 
n his life. If a boy allows this to throw him be matched in our ow: ntry w times the 
into despondency where he is willing to give ip population. When Professor Rowland wac doing 
t struggle the presumption is that there was lit such distinguished experimental wo VS 
e worth saving in the boy. I should think that a it Johns Hopkins University sty vA 
fessor of philosophy would know the psycholog flood his courses When some ne ask 
il effect of a jolt on a heedless boy Statistics he was going to do with all these « 
‘ ‘ s that these things ha iused boys of had so n experin " rk to 
er t spirit » wake u l en f them to have re} ed I s neg ! \ 
selves rather than despond and g rt fig he United States to-day r he 
If we adopt the spirit of Idling tl YS While ire professors of mee 
ollege they fe hat coddling is coming to Students of Profs r Ro l ar i 
I roughont life i 1 ( i make no taken idea of mid f f 
gre r mistake than t s We ght to develo i ing his ”" ( é 
stro s rit of manliness ! voung pe spoon 
issure ft ithnats n 3 alike ) ) I know ( ondit s re g ~T 
Urn nd t oe vho ‘ l Students and I k: that é then S 
S §s] come to ¢ hg lé t ‘a r 
I ¢ er arg t t ) S me personally if ‘ t ) ) 
f ume one based ) nder pedagogy ollege and the é ‘ t 
Tha the ne W we ( s l Years were not ntelle vy titte f ollews ( l 
o education was niy for the f 1 no for imbitio ft their pare S en 
the masses With tl ! g of demoera lege graduates met no respons the r is of t 
ytions the educational pend began to swing boys. It is an inte al was i dissipatior f 
towards the idea of popular education. It came to intellectual energy to atten t npossil 
be thought that eve ry boy and girl should have a to make se} irs oO of this t ‘ se y 
ommon-school education and ‘robably that was a men are not bad: some of e fair ke 
rrect point of view. Later, in America at least. minds but they i ttle » taste for i 
it came to be held that every one should have a and are anxious to find ‘ vy are fitted for 
high-school training and this is at least debatable n life I very earnestly | that e motior 
There seems to have d veloped an idea in the which is before us will not pre 
minds of some that every young man should have m . , . 
3 - There was no further discussion of this sub 
a college education and this, I think. is a most 7 : ' . 
= . —— ject and the president put the question to vote 
erroneous notior It is poss ble that some time in : ; 
the future there will be those who hold that every Faculty records relating to action taken on 
boy should be compelled to go through a graduate such matters as these should never be pub 
school and obtain his doctor’s degree. In this lished. James S. Stevens 
case those graduate teachers who do not develop UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
full-fledged doctors of philosophy out of all the 
candidates which are sent will be ealled failures, ON THE CELEBRATION OF PEACE DAY. MAY 18 
pedagogically speaking. To THe Epitor or Scnoor ann Society: With 
[ always had the highest opinion of Tan Mac- two thirds of the world at war, why should w 
laren who has given us the character D ymsie in his observe Py ace Day ; For a doze n years past Fz. 


0k ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie-Brie Sush.’’ omsie P +h} ; 

book eside ne I nine rier 2uUSn Dom the schools ft this eountryv ar d ot yt] r 

was always on the lookout for a ‘‘lad o airts’’ : ; } : 
A ' of p tries have set aside May 18 { r the purpose of 


and when he found one he worked hard over him 


; } ) 1 . concentrating attent yn on the significance of 

until he deve oped into a scholar who honored hin : : : 
1 . the work of the Hague Peace ( terem 
self and his master and became a great credit to 
> aw : ] . ’ 

the Scotch universities. It is possible that Domsie But with the threatened breakd vil 
may have been just a little neglectful of some of Zation in Europe to-day, the n hood of tl 
the lads and lasses of the Drumtox hty Glen but he nations shattered, homes ruined, productive 
amply atoned for it in the success which his scho energy diverted to the one task of killing, does 
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times ¢ 


it not appear that the Conference is out 


of joint with th Under the circum- 


stances, would it not be well to suspend the 
customary reference to this event this year? 
Quite the 


which the Hague 


contrary; the system of law 
stands for offers 


This 
upon the 


( ‘on fe rence 


the only hope to war-stricken Europe. 


common tribunal is the only light 


horizon, and it is the duty of us all to 


keep this light burning. The opening of the 


First Hague Peace Conference on May 12, 
1899, is, without doubt, the starting point and 
the center of international progress. This 


conference is described by international jurists 
and statesmen as the beginning of a new epoch 
law and international rela- 
Second Hague Confer- 


1907, have forced 


for international 


tions. This and the 


ence which met on June 15, 
the recognition of the principle that the es- 
tablishment of equitable law is an essential to 


the realization of peace. Moreover, the 
achievements of these conferences have im- 


pressed the world with the possibility and the 
desirability of “making the practise of civi- 
lized nations conform to their peaceful pro- 
fessions.” The hope of civilization lies in the 
progressive effort which has given to the fam- 
germ of an international 


ily of nations the 


law-making body. Law is the only substitute 
for war. 

The present is not a time for hope less de- 
jection, in spite of the momentous struggle 
across the water which seems to demonstrate 


the overturning of international law. Upon 
close examination we see signs of very great 
Almost all the 


proposed recourse to the Hague Tribunal or to 


progress. European Powers 


a conference of interested Powers to avoid 
war, and when this was not successful every 
belligerent government, without exception, 
published its reasons for going to war, accord- 
ing to the Hague Convention. This appeal 
to the public opinion of mankind has no his- 
torical precedent. Never before have the na- 
tions on such a broad scale sought to justify 
their actions at the bar of this tribunal. 

Our task is to strengthen public opinion, 


which is the only practicable sanction for in- 


Nothing is more conspicu- 


ternational law. 
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sensitiveness 
of the belligerents to the charges of violations 
of treaties and the established law of nations. 


No breach of international law in this war will 


ous in the present war than the 


The combined action of mod- 
Hague 
has developed this sense of r 


pass unnoticed. 
ern powers, represented chiefly by the 
Conferences, 
sponsibility—a great step in world progress; 
and it is not a mere supposition to expect that 
settlement confer 


that 


one outcome of the peace 
will be the 


international law is a legal injury to 


ence recognition violation of 
every 
nation. The present sensitiveness should de- 
ve lop into conscience, so that the peace which 
ends this unfortunate war and the means taken 
to prevent the violation of its terms will mak« 
international relations. This 
peace, which follows the Peace of Westphalia 
in 1648, the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 and the 
Treaty of Vienna in 1815, the three celebrated 
should 


Root 


a new era in 


European action, 
which, as Mr. 


will “ constrain nations to conduct based 


cases of combined 
usher in an era of law 
Says, 
upon principles of justice and humanity.” 

This 


terrible in 


This should be the great step forward. 
is the only compensation for the 
terruption of the processes of civilization. 
Should not the celebration of Peace Day this 
year clothe with new significance the meaning 


of arbitration, mediation, investigation and 


conciliation for preventing destructive war- 
fare? One might well include in this observ 
ance a description of the permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague and show its effec- 
tiveness in settling the fifteen important cases 
which have been taken before it since 1902. 
The formation of a real world court, so nearly 
accomplished at the Second Hague Confer- 
ence, should also be emphasized as an ideal 
for which the world has hoped and waited. A 
Peace Day exercise in the schools this year 
offers a great opportunity to take note of these 
solid foundations of law and order, and above 
all to point to the underlying spirit of co- 
operation and good-will which has brought the 
world to the present stage of unification. In 
so far as this spirit persists will civilization 
achieve its ideals. 

Of all the institutions working for the uni- 
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fication of mankind, the school stands first. 
On those, therefore, who administer education 
in this critical time rests the responsibility of 
preserving and advancing those ideals for 
which all civilized nations should strive, and 
especially have the teachers of this nation—a 
democracy, universal 


nation founded on 


brotherhood and goodwill—an important and 
responsible part to play. The observance of 
the 18th of May this year offers one means of 


desire for and order. 


United States 


stimulating the law 
Shall not the teachers of the 
take advantage of this and every other oppor- 
tunity for spreading the eternal ideas of jus- 
tice and humanity ? 
FANNIE Fern ANDREWS, 
Py ace 
405 MARLBOROUGH ST., BosTon, 
March 28, 


Secretaru, American School League 


1916 


FIELD WORK IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Firty years ago, the laboratory method was 
finding a place in college departments of nat- 
To-day no one doubts the ne- 


science. 


ural 


cessity of laboratory practise in chemistry, 
physics, all the branches of natural history and 


The 


that we learn by doing has become generally 


even psychology. educational doctrine 
accepted and experts have been busy perfect- 
ing laboratory exercises which will organize, 
in most convenient and trustworthy form, the 
things a student should do to make most rapid 
progress in certain fields of learning. 

Just now there is a widespread agitation for 
the extension of the limits of the laboratory 
and the application of its methods to sociology 
as well as to the exact sciences and their allied 
practical branches. “‘ Why not make organized 
society our laboratory! says the professor of 
sociology. “See before us a fully working 
governmental machinery in the near-by city,” 
says the professor of politics, “let us make it 
our laboratory.” High schools, colleges and 
university schools are sending their students 
out into the busy world to observe, participate 
and learn by doing under competent direction. 
The medical school has, for years, had its post- 
graduate connection with the hospital which 
provides field work for the young interne; nor- 
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mal schools require their students to get ex 
perience as pupil teachers; cooperative courses 
in engineering (with part time in college and 
part time in real, commercial work) have 
been developed, and now department f ec 

nomics, sociology and government are devising 


ways of giving their students practi 


tion through field work in official bureau 


cial settlements and city department 


To study just how far it is desirable to ex 
tend teaching by fic ld practise, the Associat 
of Urban Universities has appointed a < 
mittee of nine prominent educators This 
committee will make an extensive investiga 
tion and report on the value of field work; the 
wisdom of recognizing it with college credit; 


the methods of conducting it: the selection of 


students, organization of their work, correla- 


tion with formalized instruction, and the 
branches in which it may be used with advan 
tage. 

Some educational authorities who favor 


within college walls do 


to d 
dent’s time to outside field 


laboratory instruction 
part of a stu- 
They hold 


extension of 


not consider it wise 
work 
that the innovation is not 


mere 


the laboratory principle, but an entirely new 
The advor 
vided on the question of what constitutes field 
iiding that the field 
others is merely inspection and observation, 
all. No considerable 
has agreed upon a standard definiti 
The 
these 


principle. ates of field work are di 


work, some h work of 


not true work at group 
mor sealk 
of credits toward graduation committer 
on field 


and render 


work will take up all matters 


as complete a report as present 


practise and available information will make 
the committee is 


of the Muni pal 


other members are 


The chairman of 
Parke R. Kolbe, 
University of Akron. The 
of Reed College; Dean Hat 


Pri side) t 


possible. 


President 


Presid nt F 
Western 


University of 


oster, 
ton, of Reserve ; Dabney, 
of the President 
Godfrey, of Drexel Institute; Dean Caldwell, 
of the University of Chicago; Dean Lord, of 
Boston Professor Dealey, of 


Brown Professor 


Cincinnati; 


University ; 
and Parsons, 


Members of the e 


University, 


of Svracuse. ymmittee will 


welcome and other information from 


ré ports 
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persons and institutions interested in the gen- 
eral problem of field work. 
FrepeRIcK B. Rosinson, 
Secretary of the Association of Urban 
Universities 
THE COLLEGE OF THE Ciry OF NEW YoRK 
QUOTATIONS 
SCHOCL BOOKS AND EYESIGHT 
A FURTHER report of the committee of the 
British Association for the 
Science has been issued giving an account of 


Advancement of 


the investigations of the committee with the 
intent to obtain an objective measurement of 
the gloss of paper. Hitherto we have had to be 
content with a purely subjective test, and such 
a method had to be varied with each individ- 
ual; a highly sensitive subject found the reflec- 
tion of a very little gloss on the paper pre- 
vented comfortable reading and was trying to 
the eyes, while another of more lymphatic tem- 
perament found a gloss tolerable that would 
have driven the other crazy. The committee 
report that glossiness of paper depends mainly 

that is, 
such reflection is apt to 
The ideal sur- 


on specular reflection reflection as 
from polished metals; 
interfere with binocular vision. 
» face for books would exhibit no specular re- 
flection; all the reflected light would be scat- 
tered or diffuse reflection, equal in all direc- 
tions and independent of the direction of the 
incident beam. In practise it is found that 
when the specular reflection does not exceed 
the diffuse reflection when the light is incident 
at 45 degrees, the paper is satisfactory; when 
\ the specular reaches 56 per cent. and the dif- 
fuse only 44 per cent., then there will be in- 
jurious glare, especially by artificial light. 
The apparatus devised by Mr. A. P. Trotter, 
one of the members of the committee, for the 
measurement of these qualities is ingenious in 
its simplicity. It is a clever adaptation of the 
principle underlying the photometer and the 
Wheatstone’s bridge. A box about the size of 
an ordinary microscope case has a slot in the 
lid along which an electric lamp within the 
box can be slid. Just below the lamp is a 
screen which prevents the direct light of the 
lamp reaching the bottom of the box; at each 
end of the screen is a mirror set so as to reflect 
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the light round the screen and illuminate one 
half of a hole cut in the bottom of the box. 
The paper to be tested is put beneath this hole. 
At the ends of the box, just clear of the mir- 
rors, are two peep-holes fitted with double 
prisms; through these the hole in the bottom 
and the paper to be tested can be viewed. By 
shifting the lamp from end to end a balance of 
the specular and diffuse reflection from the 
paper can be obtained, and the relation read off 
The 


reading from one peep-hole can be checked by 


by the position of the lamp in the slot. 


that from the other; both should agree in their 
if the 
committee would put a series of papers to the 
The earlier 


proportions. It would be of interest 


test and issue a table of results. 
reports of this committee, which dealt partic- 
ularly with the print of school books, are ex- 
erting their effects upon printers and publish- 
ers. The Cambridge University Press have re- 
cently issued a new “ Textbook of Arithmetic,” 
by the head master and master 
of the Royal Naval College, Osborne. The 


publishers call attention to the large type used 


assistant 


for this book, which conforms to the standards 
laid down in the typographical scale of the 
British Association report. They have further 
graded the type of the different parts of the 
book, 


ters which will be used by younger children 


using larger type for the earlier chap 


than is necessary for the more advanced chap- 


ters for the use of the higher classes. There 
is, however, one defect in the get-up of the 


book: 


prevent the print of the reverse side of the 


the paper is scarcely opaque enough to 


and also of the contiguous page from 
This 


reduces the necessary contrast of print and 


page 
showing through to the page in use. 
paper, and renders the good type less legible. 
Also the surface of the paper is such that it 
will readily get dirty in the usage. We may 
commend the publishers for their attention to 
the typographical scale of the British Associa- 
tion, but the same report dealt with the density 
and surface of the paper—The British Med- 


ical Journal. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS 
Tue three principal factors in our system of 
education are the school plant, the teacher 
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Mr. Monahan, of the 
Education, 


and the textbook. As 
United States 
his just-published report, the textbook is really 
But it will 


Bureau of savs in 


more important than it should be 


hold this position as long as the present large 


proportion of untrained teachers are em- 
} loyed. 
Hence it is important that good books, se- 


lected by 


hands of all children. 


competent authority, be in the 
Can this requirement 
be met except through free books? 

The chief arguments against free books are, 
according to Mr. Monahan: 


1. Parents and pupils are made to realize that 


they can not become wholly dependent on th 
state, but must continue to assume some of the 
responsibilities of education. 
Increased school] taxes wo ild he necessary. 
3. Children should not be required to use books 
soiled by other children. 
4. By purchasing text-books home libraries may 


be built up. 
5. sooks ished free are not 


hose owned by the pupils 


furr 


Whatever one may say as to the first objec- 
tion, the second is met by the counterstate- 
ment from Mr. Claxton, federal commissioner 
of education, that the cost of textbooks for the 
eighteen and a half million children enrolled 
in our public elementary and higher schools is 
not more than fifteen million dollars a year 
an average of about eighty cents for each 
child. 

Nor are home libraries always built up by 
purchasing textbooks. 
books 


another; and when changes in 


sold by child to 


text books are made, 


Second-hand are one 

publishers allow an exchange price. 
Again, as to the care of books, testimony 

collected 


textbooks indicates that those books are ap- 


from many cities furnishing free 
parently as well cared for as under the indi- 
vidual ownership plan. 

The movement for free textbooks began in 
1818, when the city of Philadelphia made pro- 
In 1830 Jersey City, New 


Other cities 


vision for them. 
Jersey, also made such provision. 
followed. 

The first state to pass a mandatory state- 


wide free textbook law was Massachusetts 
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(1884). Fourteen other states and Dis 
trict of Columbia have now followed. 
Arizona New H 
California New Jer 
Delaware Pennsy 
District of Columbia thode Island 
Maine Utah 


Maryland 
Nebraska Wy 
Nevada 

In seventeen other st dist: 


ites school 


may supply free books if they desire t6 do 
These states are: 


Colorado Ne W York 


Connecticut North Dakota 
Idaho Ohio 
lowa South Dakota 


Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Te xas 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Missouri Wis 


Montana 


‘*oOnsin 


For instance, in New York state the text 
books may be furnished in any city district 
and in any “ union free school district ” by the 
school board whenever a special tax is voted 


In the sixteen other states where neither ma 


datory nor permissive laws have been passed 
a considerable number of cities and other dis 
tricts are furnishing books. 

All these statistics and statements empha 
size the main argument in favor of free books, 
fact that 
children come from families too poor to pay 
In addition, 


whom the cost is 


which, in our opinion, is the many 


for them. there are other fami 


lies to such an important 


item that school authorities hesitate to chang« 
the books in use, although they know that bet 
ter results might be obtained by a change. It 
is true that, as Mr. Monahan reports, in som« 
states which have not adopted free textbooks 
laws have been passed requiring local school 
free to 


‘charity pupils’ 


authorities to furnish books indigent 
This 


wish to be 


children. marks as 


many who independent, and is 
therefore inadvisable. 
There are other arguments in fay rr of free 


textbooks. Mr. Monahan 
them all: 


thus summarize 
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Poor children may attend school as we 
equipped in this respect as the richer children 
books in each school ad 


Uniformity of text 


ministrative district is secured. 
s00ks 
whenever changes are 


4. Additional 


supplied, for a 


may be changed with little ineonveni 
desirable. 


books 


apprec ation 


or supplementary may be 


pene ral that the 
eacher must not rely upon one book is developing 


5. School work is not delayed because 


pupils are without books. 
These 
The movement 
part of the 
T he Outlook. 


arguments seem to us conclusive. 


for free t xtbooks is a logica 


movement for free education. 


LEGISLATION CONCERNING MILITARY 
TRAINING IN NEW YORK STATE 


Dr. Joun H. Fintey, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Assembly at Albany, 
thus outlined his position with regard to mili- 
tary training in the schools of New York state: 


those provisions fof the pending 
| I 


I speak only of 


directly and exclusively 


legislation] which touch 


the children in the schools of the state 


In the first place, I am in fullest accord with 


the authors of this bill in wishing to compel a 


more gener thoroughgoing pr vision for the 


physical training of our boys and girls, for in 


struction in hygiene, and not only in civies (the 


form and machinery of government), but in civ 


I weleome the educational amendment (the 


companion of the military amendment), because 
} 


of the hope I have that it will help to cultivate a 


more virile spirit, an ability and willingness to en 


dure hardness, and a keener sense of duty to serve 
and the nation, on the 


the community, the state, 


part of the individual, This educational pro 
vision will, of course, involve a great expenditure 
on the part of the state ‘or the communities, or 


both, but it is basie to any efficient defense sys 


tem—defense either against an outward foe or 


insidious forees within. An illustration of 


is furnished by the fact that out of 11, 


more 
the need 
012 applicants for admission to the United States 
Marine Corps, only 316 were able to pass the phys 
ical examinations; that is, to show a healthy body 
and sound legs and arms, lungs and heart. 
against the intro- 


I do not make an argument 
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ducti yn of distin vely I iry training into e 
publie SChHOOIS, Decaus is I nders ind, such pr 
Vision 18 not contemp ated in the bill as amended 
It is t S tha I have felt mstrained fron 
start to oppose, and my opposition to it goes far 
back 1my s 100! experie! , though I have f 
years be irging what might be called a sold 
spirit and more rigorous training. But I am 
ged to object to the propos il of the m tary 
as printed, to put upon the schoolboy, even aft 
school hours and under other Supervision, an 
gation to the state from which all others of 3 


exempt. The provision 


now stands is, [ think, radically at fault in this re 


spect So far as it touches the private s¢ nd 
] } + 

School _—. ae 4, I s isp ‘tT, unconstitutional! So 
far as it puts the public secondary-school 1 
, } + ’ 
under this discriminating compulsion it is neit 
politically sound nor democratic or just in pr 
ciple 

The state supports the school. not for the sake 


of the individual, but 


A boy entering a high sehe yl, when he is | ist 


years of compulsory attendance, enters as a ) 
teer to undergo training which the state and con 
munity offer to a ilike Is it equitable to ] 
upon him, as distinguished from others who aré 
dle, or under private tutors, or in school in other 
states (though their homes are here), or eve 
work and earning something for themselves, this 
burden? 


I grant that it is wholly within the power of 


the state to make this requirement, to say, in ef 
fect, that no one who is not wW ng or al t 
indergo military training shall receive public t 


tion, but I do not that this is a sound pub 


ie policy 


The bill, as introduced, attempts, I understand 
to meet this objection, but I think it has not been 
entirely successful, in that it speaks specifically of 
boys in the public and private secondary schools 
and requires attendance of all others above sixteen 
ind under nineteen It seems to me that thers 


should be no mention of school-boys as a class 


This means the compulsion might fall upon boys 


en or fourteen, or even twelve. But my 


principal objection to this discriminating compu 


sion is that every able-bodied boy has the sam¢ 


whether he is 


And this particu 


obligation to serve his country, 


school, at work, or in idleness 


tat 
) 
att 


ar obligation is to the nation instead of the s 


Che state is to furnish the basic educational pr 


lsion is made general, then I have, 
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e es ‘ Oo ) T t ) ou 
nake Il } é y 3 oO s Oo the 
e of se tra g¢ camps, } it is a 
‘ ( 3 rt scl is ii 
T ~~ A ‘ ; : I t it ut i = t 
I ve 10 rs ec! i member of a con 
) ‘ Ss ca ys tor ollege ne 
og illy St Ss I l ! 
7 = ( - ire to be shed s 
, | goes + eny gy tha they n Ss 
é ef! I va 1 and et y guarded 
é e! to do re in na vo 1 to | ys 
S ore ls i Ké o see the state beg 
) eers st rig s sel i And 
¢ that goh-s ol boys the ist ft ) 
S volunteer n ! n be ie ) the »p 
y the state is likely to make 
| é \ o e¢onser every xiv ior so 
t t stat I d not want the purely 
é 1 s st ce | ff on our boys 
n oO 1 be ¥ manage to take 
< es 
I ype that t € i il features ot the 
\ i preva it exper el ! 
I i 
é t Tew im] pen to DOYS a work 
S n < eg imps might we 
} ) f lemo 
to ‘ tr al ro 


MR. FLEXNER’S PROPOSAL FOR A 
MODERN SCHOOL 

Tur General Edueation Board invites an 
expression of opinion as to the desirability 
nd feasibility of an edueational experiment 
described in a paper prepared by Abraham 
Flexner, assistant secretary of the board. This 
I uest for criticism and suggestion is mad 
vy the General Education Board in accordance 


h the following minute adopted by th 


l Gener! lid illo B id S not ¢ 1orse 
pron lgate v ed itior theory, b is 
terested in facilitating the tr of promising edu 

cational experiments ul ler proper conditions 
The board authorizes the publication of thes 
pers with a request for criticism and suggestions, 

ind an expression of op yn as to the des rability 


i 
d feasibi ty of an expe ment of this type 
In describing the curriculum of the pro 
p sed “ Modern School,” Mr. Flexner says: 


‘ 
} 
1 pre x oe 
i e I ot 
to é et 
y hy } 
q e a Kind I 
, 
Neithe | 
‘ ‘ irri T 
é ~ e les 
} ‘ 
t CCAUSE 
ll re T , 


‘ s t ew 
’ 
athe s 
‘ 
ga 
s ‘ Tha 
oO of ‘ 


Fé ‘ 
exist so y ro the 
‘ } 
eas and 
T » ~ i 
eesst | S lie 
» Tar as ‘ I 
= ) i le af T 
1 try r 
> i 
I ¢ cate 
i rail y 
, t 
\ ealis ‘ 
i f the 
i ‘ 
ivo T é 
reading ‘*) ‘ 
iis nm the 
1 
eq i y i ‘ ‘ 
r ) . é 
rea eres ks 
‘ 
< I 
is ) 
' +} 
t hie | rsued 
ve t _ eres i i 
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now are, 


environme!l 


same 


hey would follow 


and study 


animais 


rrocesses to | 


They 


} 
al 


observed in inanimate things. 


would also begin experimentation 


phys 


chemical and _ biological. In the upper 


would gradually assume more 


systematic form. On the basis of abundant sense 
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with phenomen: 


spent 


l 


protes 


s than 


content, 
not rhe 


e 


formal, 


sense will | trained 


and the 


to 
physi 


understand 


eal world 


and 


The inaugurat 
at first seriously hampered because 
hool 


irposes, 


on of the experiment wou 


paraphernalia adapted to tS Ss} 


rit 
Textbooks, apparatus 


vorked 


and 


ontrived, 


: , 
employe i, remo lelle l elsewhere, an 


seeking 

children, 

fluence educ practise, can be a 
the 


semi 


for training teachers, first, its 


own, 


others who will out into service 


The difficu ty 
staff t vin 


o 
Oo 
tf recruiting a 


be 
brought uy 


satisfactory 
must not overlooked; for available 


have been and have taught on tradi 
tional lines. 

On the other hand, 
id be efforts 


already passed beyond conventional limits. 


the spirit of revolt is rife; 


ar teachers can found whose have 


With 
these the new enterprise would be started. 


man ed 


ary 


then 


with 


teachers 


world 


the 


and 
methods 


tenta 


A 








